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SPAIN, has now, at last, formally moved in the direc- 


tion of peace. On Tuesday M. Cambon, the French 
Ambassador at Washington, presented a note to Mr. 
McKinley in which Spain is made to say that ‘‘ she 
believes the time has come when she can properly ask 
the co-operation of the United States in terminating the 
wat. Therefore, she asks to be furnished through the 
French Ambassador with a statement of the terms on 
which the United States would be willing to conclude 
peace.” This non-committal form of advance was at 
first received with suspicion in Washington, but the 
opinion now prevails that it is the first movement in a 
serious attempt to end the war. ‘It. was impossible for 
Sefior Segasta to be precipitate’ or expansive in opening 
negotiations, for his path is ‘beset with difficulties. The 
Carlists will raise the cry that Spain has been betrayed, 
and if there is a revolt, the army will only enter half- 
heartedly upon its task of suppression, for the Generals 
are mot convinced that Spain is utterly beaten.- The 
chief point is, however, that the path towards peace 
has beén entered upon, and there is good reason to 
believe #hat the negotiations will end in a satisfactory 
understanding. 


The United States, we feel sure, will not play the 
part of Shylock in dealing with Spain. . The Americans 
are naturally quick and generous in their sympathies, 
and there is nothing more curious or more certain than 
that they have learned to appreciate the Spaniard 
during this war—not the official, but the fighting 
Spaniard. And this appreciation is all the more 
marked because it stands in contrast to the manner 
in which they now despise the Cubans. To-day 
the Americans feel that friendly critics like ourselves 
were right, and that they began this war with reckless- 
ness and without adequate knowledge of the situation 
in Cuba. The most obvious method of atoning for this 
precipitate action is to deal generously with their beaten 
enemy now that she is suing for peace. The terms 
which the United States will be compelled to offer will, 
in any case, be hard for Spain to bear; but if our know- 
ledge of Mr. McKinley is right, he will not exact the 
uttermost farthing. Various forecasts have been made 
regarding the minimum terms upon which the United 
States would be prepared to grant peace, but it is 
foolish for outsiders to offer suggestions at this stage. 
The first thing to be done is to conclude an armistice. 
When that desirable preliminary is accomplished, the 
Spaniards may safely be left in the hands of Mr. 
McKinley. In his love of justice and his instinct for 
generosity he represents the best qualities of the 
American people. 


Meanwhile the war has entered upon a new phase 
with the invasion of Puerto Rico. On Monday General 


men. San Juan is his objective, of course,’ but he 
judged that the resistance in Guanica Bay would 
be of the smallest. And he was right. When the 
‘*Gloucester” entered the harbour, taking her chance 
of mines, a small body of Spaniards opened fire, but 
they were dispersed after a sharp little tussle. Then 
the expedition landed, and when General Miles is joined 
by the remainder of his force he will move upon Ponce, 
and from thence upon San Juan. It is not at all likely 
that the resistance which.the Americans encountered at 
Santiago will be repeated here. The Spanish garrison, 
for one thing, is not nearly so strong, and the line of 
approach which General Miles has adopted will be a 
surprise. It is sincerely to be hoped, however, that no 
attack or defence will be necessary, and that long 
before the American General gets within striking distance 


‘an armistice with Spain will have been concluded. 


The Duke of Devonshire can occasionally rouse him- 
self into a really fine effort of oratory. He made some 
pointed and encouraging remarks about public school 
education when distributing the prizes at Eastbourne 
College, although he alluded slightingly to the birch 
rod, the abolition of which, it will be in the recollection 
of many Etonians, made the present head-master of 
Eton very unpopular for a time. The Duke pointed 
out the immense fields for energy afforded by our great 
Empire, and expatiated on-the fact that a career was 
open to Englishmen in almost every corner of the world. 
It is a great pity that the Duke is himself such a lazy 
man. He has, it is true, spasmodic fits of industry, but 
a hopeless want of application makes him the despair of 
his colleagues. At the Education Office he is perpetually 
drafting Bills, but they never come to anything. A fiat 
goes forth, facts are. collected, consultations — held; 
inspectors interviewed. ‘Suddenly the Lord President’s 
energies collapse; the»pen falls from his nerveless 
grasp ; the inspectors are sent off again ; and the facts 
are popped into the waste-paper basket. Unless the 
Cabinet devise some new means of keeping the Duke 
up to the mark, we prophesy there will be no Secondary 
Education Bill. 


The Prisons Bill, which has just passed the Report 
stage in the House ‘of Commons, is a timid ‘step in the 
direction of prison reform. All that it does is to enable 
Parliament to raise an annual debate when the papers 
are laid on the table regarding any point connected with 
prison administration, and to give the Home Secretary 
discretionary powers with respect to the framing of new 
rules. The burning questions of diet, the abolition of 
the starvation torture, the reclamation of criminals, and 
other pressing reforms find no place in Sir Matthew 
White Ridley’s Bill. But at least it is the thin end of 
the wedge. At this moment a Committee is sitting to 
inquire into the dietary system of our oa, It has 
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taken the testimony of the most experienced prison 
doctors, and both Mr. Michael Davitt and Mr. Burns 
have given valuable evidence in condemnation of the 
evils resulting from present regulations. In this, as in 
many other problems, we may take a lesson from our 
Continental neighbours. In Russia, France, and, 
latterly, Germany, criminals, besides enjoying a humane 
minimum ration, may increase their daily supply both 
by industry and good conduct—a provision that leads 
more than anything else to the permanent reformation 
of character. It is to be hoped that the Committee will 
recommend a similar course, and that the first use the 
Home Secretary makes of his new powers will be to 
abolish the abominable cruelties of our existing system. 


We may take it that flogging in prisons for breaches 
of discipline is now indirectly abolished, for on Wednes- 
day Sir Matthew White Ridley agreed that flogging 
should not be administered in such cases without the 
consent of the Secretary of State. Since it is not likely 
that Sir Matthew White Ridley or any other Home 
Secretary will assume the responsibility of ordering a 
man to be flogged, the punishment of flogging will 
henceforth no longer be inflicted in our prisons, just as 
capital punishment is practically abolished in those 
countries where it has to be sanctioned by the head of 
the State. We are glad to see the end thus attained, 
though we should have liked the Home Secretary better 
if he had had the courage to adopt the straightforward 
plan of abolishing flogging in prisons altogether. Ap- 
parently he has been afraid to be numbered amongst 
those ‘‘ friends in high places” to whom Mr. Justice 
Day referred the other day, when he expressed to cer- 
tain culprits his regret that he could not inflict upon 
them the ferocious penalty of the lash. 


The Criminal Evidence Bill is now through both 
Houses, and is as good as passed. In ten years the 
instructors of our legal youth will be hard put to it to 
explain how our law was ever so stupid as to deprive 
an unjustly accused man of the opportunity of proving 
his innocence on oath. The rising generation will, we 
predict, be profoundly sceptical of the explanation that 
it was wrong to enable A truthfully to prove his inno- 
cence because the opening was at the same time 
afforded to B falsely to deny his guilt. As the same 
absurd argument would apply to every litigant who 
appears in a Civil Court, it is clear that the ‘‘ preven- 
tion of perjury” argument will not hold water. The 
real argument, of course, is that the Bill will so much 
simplify procedure and will enable so many prisoners 
either to clear themselves or to admit their guilt at the 
preliminary examination that the work of the lawyers 
at sessions and assizes will show a material falling off. 
Therefore the profession is very indignant regarding the 
greatest legal reform since the day of Romilly. 


When the British Empire League met Mr. Goschen 
on Wednesday, they were no doubt prepared to have 
cold water thrown upon their scheme for the formation 
of a Colonial Naval Reserve. Mr. Goschen has no en- 
thusiasms of his own—is he not a financier and an ex- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer?—and the regulation 
Admiralty douche for any scheme could not be expected 
to be warm after passing through the regulation conduit. 
Yet, just after he had announced an extra expenditure 
of £8,000,000 for ships, he must surely have had some 
misgiving as to the means of manning them in war 
time. But no; he spoke with the stereotyped optimism 
that pervades the permanent official mind. ‘‘ We are 
not in such need of Reserve men,” he said, ‘‘ and the 
supply is not so limited but what we could largely in- 
crease it. Our organization is now such that we should 
be able to train a very much larger number of Reserve 
men than we have at the present moment. We have 
27,000 men, but there are numerous applications from 
men, and we shall increase the number of our Reserve 
at home. Therefore, it is not the paucity of our numbers 
that would induce us to go to any great expense.” Yet 
Mr. Goschen must know quite well that if we were to 
man the whole of our Navy at the present moment, we 
should have to draw upon those 27,000 Reserve men to 
such an extent that there would not be enough left to 
man another battleship. In case of war, both he and 
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the Admiralty would be puzzled to say’where the men 
are to come from to replace those killed and-wounded 
in battle. 


It was the question of cost upon which Mr. Goschen 
laid stress as the main difficulty in the way of forming a 
Colonial Naval Reserve, and the proposal he made was 
that ‘if the Colonies will bear the expense of training 
the men we could bear the expense of the retaining 
fee.” The training of the Reserve consists of twenty- 
eight days’ instruction in a coast battery, and of six 
months at sea in a man-of-war, and since we are sorely 
in need of men for the Reserve, it seems to us that 
it would be a truer economy to spend £ 4,000,000 less 
on ships and £ 4,000,000 more on the men to man them, 
if such a course were a necessary consequence of 
England’s poverty. But we are not so poor that we 
need resort to this last penurious device, and whatever 
may be the case in Australia or South Africa, it is 
certain that in Newfoundland there is some of the 
finest material for the manning of our Navy that could 
be desired. The Newfoundland fishermen are willing, 
indeed they are anxious, to have the privilege of enrolling 
themselves in the Naval Reserve of the Empire, and it 
is a piece of folly worthy of permanent officialdom to 
boggle at the slight expense which would provide us 
with a body of magnificent Reserve men for our fleet, 
and would serve to draw still closer the bonds between 
ourselves and our North American dependencies. 


It was a curious irony that on the evening of the day 
when Mr. Goschen met the British Empire League and 
spoke so optimistically of our Naval Reserve, the 
President of the Board of Trade moved to re-commit 
the Merchant Shipping Bill in order that the Govern- 
ment might insert a new clause designed to check the 
decrease in the number of British seamen in the 
mercantile marine. ‘‘ It was not an agreeable thing,” 
said Mr. Ritchie, ‘‘to know that 30 per cent. of the 
petty officers and men on British merchant ships were 
foreigners,” and so he proposed, and the House of 
Commons adopted, a new clause, granting certain 
bounties to shipowners who employed British boys 
upon their ships on the condition that these boys 
enrolled themselves in the Royal Naval Reserve. The 
shipowners in the House of Commons, with that 
peculiar patriotism for which they have ever been 
distinguished, as witness the preferential rates granted 
by the Shipping Ring to foreign traders, found fault 
with the clause because the bounty proposed was not 
big enough, and their opposition may make theytardy 
proposal quite valueless. But since the Admiralty and 
the Treasury have at last reconciled themselves to the 
bounty system they might consider the advisability of 
finding a little money for the formation of a Colonial 
reserve, and might even consider Lord Brassey’s 
suggestion of subsidies to sailing ships, in order that 
the British seaman, as distinguished from the gunner, 
the engineer and the stoker, may not become wholly 
extinct. 


We are in the midst of a series of bye-elections, but 
the country takes no interest in them. Indeed, it would 
be difficult to find a parallel for the present political 
situation. To meet a ‘‘ supporter” of the Government 
is to meet a man filled with bitterness and wrath 
against Lord Salisbury in Foreign Politics, and Mr. 
Balfour in Home Affairs. Ask him if he is going down 
to Reading, or to Launceston, or to Grimsby, to work 
for the Government candidate, and his language 
becomes unfit for reproduction. The Liberals, too, are 
in no better position, except that being in opposition 
with nothing to do but to find fault, they are naturally 
making some way among the electors. Sir William 
Harcourt is practically non-existent as a leader; he has 
been an even more ghastly failure than Lord Rosebery, 
and nobody heeds him in discussing a future Liberal 
premiership. There have, it is true, been rumours 
pointing in the direction of an ultimate Rosebery- 
Chamberlain coalition, but nobody seems particularly 
enthusiastic about it. And yet Rosebery in the Lords, 
with Chamberlain as leader of the Commons, would 
constitute a fairly ‘‘strong hand.” But would Mr. Cham- 
berlain ever consent to play second fiddle? It is on 
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this rock, we believe, that the negotiations have split; 
but who can tell what a year may bring forth? It is 
clear that Lord Salisbury is utterly lacking in backbone, 
and is physically and mentally unfit for his position. 
Some day a more than usually ignominious sur- 
render of British interests may provoke the nation 
beyond endurance, and then would come the chance 
for a statesman of the bold, brassy Birmingham type. 
The statement in the new “Fortnightly” that Mr. 
Chamberlain has already formally tendered his resig- 
nation is incorrect. But it is ready, and will be 
tendered when crisis comes. The Colonial Secretary 
is very sore just now about not having got better 
support in the Cabinet over the Sugar question; but 
that is not a good enough ‘‘cry” to resign upon. 


The result of the Reading election was a surprise to 
no one, except perhaps the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle,” which is 
always disposed to rate its influence in the Liberal 
party a little too high. But the Government was, of 
course, not over well pleased. No Government can be 
expected to be quite happy when bye-elections con- 
tinually go against it. The Grimsby election will 
probably redress the balance slightly, for Mr. Doughty 
is a strong local candidate and Grimsby a very local 
constituency, so that, in spite of the split in the Unionist 
camp, the chances are that Mr. Doughty will soon sit 
upon the other side of the House. A constituency like 
Grimsby, which once returned as its member a very 
amiable Frenchman, who scarcely understood English, 
but who possessed great influence in the town, may be 
relied upon to stick to its man. 


When Mr. P. O’Brien called the attention of the 
House of Commons to the gross breach of privilege com- 
mitted by the Mullingar Board of Guardians Mr. Bal- 
four’s first impulse was, no doubt, to consider the whole 
matter as a gross waste of the time of the House. 
But it soon dawned upon him that here was the making 
of an exquisite joke, and he entered with zest into the 
spirit of the occasion. It was, indeed, he declared, a 
gross breach of privilege that the Dillonite Board of 
Guardians of Mullingar should threaten to withdraw its 
advertisements from Redmondite Mr. Hayden’s news- 
paper on account of a speech made in Parliament, and 
when he agreed to the motion moved by Mr. O’Brien 
it was no doubt with a pleasant vision of the Mullingar 
Board of Guardians standing at the Bar of the House, 
a living illustration of the way in which the scattered 
items of the Irish party love one another. 


The Government have been at the pains to publish the 
precise terms of the ‘‘ guarantee” given by China that 
she will never alienate to any other Power any portion 
of the provinces adjoining the Yangtse valley. As we 
pointed out some weeks ago the guarantee is no 
guarantee at all. It is simply a statement of opinion 
on the part of the Tsung-li-Yamen that any such alien- 
ation is ‘‘out of the question.” Every change in the 
status quo is ‘* out of the question” in China, till force 
majeure makes it the question, and then the change 
occurs—to the great surprise of those who do not 
understand this elementary fact in Oriental diplomacy. 
To state, as Lord Salisbury and Mr. Curzon are doing 
twice a week, that China does not ‘‘intend” to do 
this or that, or regards something as ‘‘ out of the 
question,” either betrays gross ignorance of the situ- 
ation, or is an attempt to throw dust in the eyes of the 
public. 


China has no love for Russia and no wish to oblige 
her either in the matter of railways or of anything else ; 
but Russia is on the spot, vigorous and encroaching, 
while England gives but a lukewarm support to the 
industrial or commercial schemes of British subjects. 
An English syndicate is to be permitted to construct 
the Northern Railway only on condition that no portion 
of the line is to be mortgaged to the Hong-Kong and 
Shanghai Bank as security for the capital, while a 
‘ Belgian” (that is to say, a Russian) syndicate is per- 
mitted to make a railway into the Yangtse Valley in 
spite of China’s so-called ‘‘ guarantee ” that no territory 
in that direction is to be leased or mortgaged to any 
Power. Are we to believe that the Russians are going 
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to make such a railway without adequate financial 
security, that is to say, without a mortgage of the land 
on which the railway is to be built? To state the pro- 
position is to display its absurdity. Why, then, are 
the Russians to be allowed facilities for building a line 
to the south which are refused to Englishmen who 
would build a railway to the north? It must surely 
be because the Russian speculators are backed by their 
Government, while the English are left to do the best 
they can without proper official help. 


Mr. Hooley’s revelations in the Bankruptcy Court 
have been startling enough, but the most startling of 
all is the revelation of himself. Those who knew him 
well knew already that he cared little for money, but 
few can have realised, until he himself told the history 
of his undertakings, the absolute disregard he has 
throughout displayed for the actual cash he was to 
make by his transactions. It was the fascination of 
great enterprises, the doing of something bigger than 
any company promoter had ever done before, the 
manipulation of millions, that delighted him, and the 
mere money he made by his flotations he gave away 
right and left with lavish generosity, until but a tithe of 
his profit, and often less than that, remained to him. He 
is a modern Timon, and now that he finds those on 
whom he bestowed the several fortunes he made in his 
career denying and reviling him, he has for them no 
bitterness, but only a cynical laugh. His bitterness is 
for the few who have really befriended him, and like 
Timon, it is against them he rails. 


It is not very long since Sir Alfred Milner was patted 
upon the back by quite a number of distinguished 
men, and sent out to South Africa on a mission 
which every one was sure he could bring to a happy 
conclusion. This was nothing less than to end the 
unhappy dissensions between the different sections of 
the Colonists there, and we ourselves believed that no 
more capable man could have been chosen for the task. 
But it is easy to be mistaken in one’s estimate of men. 
Sir Alfred Milner has grievously disappointed all his 
friends; so far from having smoothed away any 
quarrels he has aggravated them, and by inju- 
dicious public utterances has still further alienated the 
Afrikander element at the Cape from the Empire. By 
an odd contrast the man of whom no one expected 
anything has earned sincere praise for his admirable 
conduct of affairs at Pretoria. Mr. Conyngham 
Greene since he has represented the British Govern- 
ment in the South African Republic, has found the 
means "to revive amongst the Boers that confidence 
in the straightforwardness and fair dealing of English- 
men which unfortunately they had with reason lost. 
Thanks to his efforts the danger of disunion in South 
Africa is no longer mainly from the Transvaal 
Republic. 


In Cape Colony the Progressives are beginning to be 
anxious about the result of the elections, and some of 
them are crying to Mr. Rhodes to come out in the open 
and help them. But if Mr. Rhodes is the astute 
politician we take him to be, he will pursue the policy 
he has already marked out for himself. He well knows 
that his presence at the head of the Progressives would 
drive every Dutch farmer to the poll against the party, 
and would probably bring upon them a disastrous 
defeat. In his absence not one in ten of the Dutchmen 
will take the trouble to vote. Meanwhile he devotes all 
his energies and his eloquence to win the Dutchmen in 
his own constituency to his side, and counts upon a 
startling personal victory to put him in the position to 
take advantage of the general victory the Progressives 
may win. And after all he does not care much at the 
present moment whether they win or lose. Time is on 
his side, and he has plenty to do for many years in 
Rhodesia. 


The attempt to murder Judge Parry at the Man- 
chester County Court throws a side-light on the small 
amount of satisfaction which falls to the lot of discon- 
tented litigants in this country. The Chinese order 
these things much better. If a Chinaman has, in his 
own opinion, failed to obtain justice, all he need do is 
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to go and commit suicide upon the doorstep of the 
offender against whom he has not succeeded in pro- 
curing redress. The latter is then brought before the 
magistrate and promptly tried for murder. Of course 
this system has its defects and is never likely to come 
into vogue in England. It does not seem that Judge 
Parry’s assailant had any serious grievance. Probably 
the majority of people who saw on the newspaper 
posters the announcement, ‘‘A Judge Shot,” assumed 
that Mr. Justice Day or Mr. Justice Grantham had at 
last been shown that a man may be ferocious even if he 
is not a judge sitting on the bench clothed in ermine. 
Our sympathies are with Judge Parry, whose conduct 
in the unhappy incident reveals a nobility of character 
and an absence of rancour which are rare, especially 
amongst judges. 


Lord Minto’s appointment as -Governor-General of 
Canada is creditable to the Colonial Office. It has 
pleased Canada immensely, and that in itself is a con- 
siderable point gained. The Governor-General elect 
is one of those men whose merits are not common 
property. Fortunately they are even better known in 
Canada than in Downing Street. No doubt the selec- 
tion was made through the instrumentality of Lord 
Lansdowne, whose military secretary Lord Minto was 
during part of his viceroyalty in the Dominion. When 
the Riel rebellion broke out in 1885, Lord Minto aban- 
doned his secretarial duties in order to take part in the 
fighting, and capital stories are told of his pluck and 
bonhomie as a member of General Middleton’s staff. 
It is customary nowadays for governors to be appointed 
to Colonies of whose affairs they are in absolute ignor- 
ance. Lord Minto enjoys an advantage in that respect 
which should be serviceable to both Canada and himself. 
It would be well ifa new Viceroy for India could be found 
equally efficiently equipped for the réle he undertakes. 


Sir Edward Fry’s well-meant efforts in South Wales 
have clearly aggravated the crisis. The combatants 
are facing each other more stubbornly than ever. The 
masters having rendered intervention abortive by in- 
sisting on conditions which the men have refused 
again and again, the men have now declared their 
determination to fight to the bitter end. Whether 
these heroics are not a prelude to surrender remains to 
be seen. The position is sharply defined. The masters 
will not abandon the sliding scale; the men will have 
nothing more to do with it. The masters will not hear 
of an Umpire for the settlement of wages in the future ; 
the men will agree to nothing less. The masters are 
prepared to grant a maximum advance on the 1879 
arrangement of 174 per cent. ; the men will only accept 
a minimum of 224 per cent. Unfortunately for the 
strikers, events are not on their side. The mine-owner 
can afford to play a waiting game, assured that every 
hour the misery of the miner and his family increases. 
As usual, those inconvenienced by the conflict are dis- 
covering other sources of supply, and much of the trade 
lost to South Wales can never be recovered. That 
apart, perhaps the most valuable lesson to be learnt 
from the strike is that voluntary Conciliation Acts are 
the merest futility. 


The Government have failed to rise to the occasion 
in the matter of Antarctic exploration. A letter from 
Sir R. Vesey Hamilton in the ‘‘ Times” deserves more 
attention than it has received. Are we to understand 
from the Government’s refusal to assist a new expedi- 
tion to the South Polar regions that Great Britain 
no longer considers exploration and discovery part 
of the business of her navy? 


A special number of ‘‘ La Plume” will be devoted to 
the work of Alexandre Falguiére, the great French 
sculptor, with 117 reproductions of his works. It will 
be produced under the direction of Yvanhoe Ram- 
bosson. The letter-press of ‘‘La Plume” has been 
dignified by articles from Paul Aréne, Théodore de 
Banville, Barbey d’Aurevilly, Castagnary, Clarétie, 
Francois Coppée, Théophile Gautier, Klingsor, Magre, 
Roger Marx, Henri Mazel, Jean Moréas, Ernest Ray- 
naud, Paul Redonnel, Marcel Réja, Ch. Saunier, L. 
Savigny, Armand Silvestre, Henri Vallée, Albert Wolff, 
Henry D. Davray, &c. 
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THE NEW NAVAL PROGRAMME.—I. 


R. GOSCHEN is such an admirable First Lord, is 
so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the 
Service of which he is the official chief, and so un- 
doubtedly sincere in his desire to make and keep the 
Navy strong, that the House of Commons always 
receives him with respect and listens to him with 
pleasure. There can be no doubt that with the exception 
of a certain disloyal element which wishes ill to the 
Empire and therefore likes to see the Navy weak, and 
of the small clique of peace-at-any-price survivals who 
cannot carry their own constituents with them, all men 
of all parties welcomed the promise of a substantial 
addition to the Fleet which the First Lord was able 
to make. There were criticisms, there always will be, 
and some of the criticisms were just. 

The first point was calculated rather to raise a smile 
than to challenge an adverse vote. Mr. Goschen has 
always thought it necessary to pose as a sort of Par- 
liamentary Cato, a just, austere man, who does his 
duty regardless of, almost unaware of, what the idle 
and uninstructed world around him may think or say. 
‘* Never, no never,” has Mr. Goschen yielded to public 
pressure, sometimes more politely called public opinion. 
What he has done he intended to do. Parliament, 
the newspapers, the electors have lifted up their voices, 
but he has gone his way unmoved, swerving neither 
to the right nor to the left. And as the First Lord is, 
so, in only a less degree, is, and has always been, the 
Board of Admiralty. The pose is a pretty one, and 
there is no harm in a belief which is obviously sincere. 
The temperature increases, and the thermometer goes 
up. ‘‘ Nothing whatever to do with the temperature,” 
says the thermometer; ‘‘I meant to go up all the 
time. What you notice is only a coincidence.” Let 
us allow Mr. Goschen the satisfaction of believing that 
every time a public agitation in the Press and in Par- 
liament has been followed by a sudden and unwonted 
activity on the part of the Admiralty, it has been on 
every occasion ‘‘only a coincidence.” Only, if we 
make the concession to please the First Lord, it will 
be necessary to reserve our rights to ‘‘ put on pressure” 
again whenever the need arises just as freely as Mr. 
Goschen tells he himself did on a famous occasion. 

But apart from this comment upon what was, after 
all, more a question of manner than matter, there was 
room for little criticism. Such criticism as there was 
took the form of an objection to the new programme on 
account of its insufficiency, and of references to its 
inadequacy. The First Lord himself expressly stated 
that his demand represented the irreducible ‘‘ minimum” 
which the situation demands. That such is the case 
cannot, indeed, be gainsaid. Whether the engineering 
strike be justly chargeable with the whole of the delay 
which has taken place in the building of our new ships 
is a matter which is open to some doubt. There are 
those who believe that the strike has been made to bear 
more blame than is justly due to it in this matter. But 
as to the amount and extent of the arrears there can, 
unhappily, be no doubt. We are a whole year behind- 
hand. Ships which ought to have been ready for sea, 
or at any rate on the point of being commissioned, have 
only just been launched; and while the existing strength 
of the Navy is, by general admission, barely adequate, 
its strength in ten years’ time will in default of large 
additions be seriously below the modest standard laid 
down by the Admiralty itself. No one is likely, there- 
fore, to cavil with the intention of the Government to 
make a serious addition to their ship-building pro- 
gramme. Of the details of the programine and of the 
manner of carrying it out something remains to be said. 
We are now, so to speak, two programmes behind; the 
three additional battleships of last year have no 
existence, nor have the four additional armoured 
cruisers of last year: the addition of four more names 
to the list of battleships and four others to the list of 
cruisers will not strengthen us much. It is satisfactory, 
therefore, to be told that the new ships are to be built 
by contract. If they had to wait until the Government 
slips were ready to receive them we might still be 
waiting for them two years hence. 

No doubt the big ships are the most pressing need. 
Lord Charles Beresford raised once more the question of 
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rearming the old ironclads, and once more received the 
official refusal. The Admiralty is supreme in this 
matter, but it is not easy to believe that what has suc- 
ceeded in the case of the ‘‘ Thunderer,” will not also 
succeed in the case of the ‘‘ Dreadnought ” that money 
spent on putting new engines into the ‘‘ Monarch” 
without putting in new guns is money well spent; or 
that the ‘‘Alexandra” and ‘‘Sultan” could not be 
supplied with six-inch quick-firing guns, if the con- 
structors set their wits to the task. On the water-tube 
boiler question the official answer was not satisfactory. 
Many people believe in the introduction of water-tube 
boilers who do not regard the Admiralty tests of the 
Belleville boilers on the new cruisers as reasonably 
adequate. It is idle to pretend that the long run of the 
“* Powerful ” to China proves the case for the boilers, 
because the engines of the ship broke down and not the 
boilers. As a matter of fact there was no serious test 
of the endurance of the latter; and endurance is the 
very quality they are said to lack. It is not easy to see 
why the Admiralty persistently refuses to send the ships 
across the Atlantic under conditions such as might 
arise in war. Until they do, the public will feel no con- 
fidence in the new boilers; and the public will have 
reason on its side. It is not worthy of the Admiralty, 
which is usually a most sensible and practical department, 
to refuse. 

The sooner the new programme is put in hand the 
better. Even if it prove to be true that the Russians are 
not going to carry out the projects already announced, 
the reason for our continuing our advance in ship- 
building will be as great as ever. At present we can 
only hope to keep pace with other Powers with difficulty. 
It is enormously to our interest that we should get a 
strong lead for once. The stoppage of the Russian 
programme would give us such a chance. 

H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


Il. 


R. GOSCHEN’S “extraordinary” programme is 
satisfactory in most respects, though I must own 
to the wish that it had been brought in sooner and that 
steps had been taken to carry it promptly into effect. 
As is well known, the original shipbuilding vote for 
1898 was grossly deficient—but then the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer wanted to distribute 41,400,000 or so 
among his tobacco-manufacturing constituency of 
Bristol. It is wholly in keeping with the policy of 
the present Government that it introduces inadequate 
estimates, pretends that these are fully sufficient, 
distributes among capitalists the proceeds of taxation 
which should have been used for ship-building, and 
then when there is an uproar in the Press at the manner 
in which the Government is neglecting the defences of 
the country, it rushes in with vast but vague proposals 
without so much as a hint how the money is to be 
raised. Let Sir M. Hicks-Beach take courage and re- 
cover the £1,400,000 which he so improvidently threw 
away. There was no demand for a remission of the 
tobacco duty, and it is doubtful if the slight decrease 
affects the working-man who buys in small quantities. 
Moreover, there is reason to anticipate a deficit next year. 
As for the ships which are to be constructed, four are 
to be battleships, four cruisers, and twelve destroyers. 
We are not told whether the new cruisers are to be un- 
armoured or armoured; but unless the Admiralty are 
out of their senses, they will build no more large un- 
armoured cruisers. In contrast with the ignorant 
assertion of the ‘‘ Times” that there was no evidence 
to show the superiority of the well-armoured cruisers 
of the ‘‘ Cristobal Colon” type, we read in every mail 
from America, which contains fuller details of the 
Santiago battle, that the ‘‘ Cristobal Colon” is sub- 
stantially uninjured, that she only lost eight men 
killed, and that her armour effectually nullified the 
terrible hail of rapid-fire shells. Let us have cruisers 
like her, instead of placing our faith in invisible fighting 
qualities known only to the ‘‘ Times” and the Admiralty. 
Let us have plenty of guns and armour and good speed, 
instead of those costly, enormous, ill-protected and 
wretchedly-gunned leviathans, the ‘‘ Terrible” and 
** Powerful.” 
That the ‘‘Saturday Review's” sharp criticism has 
gone home is a hopeful sign, since it shows that the 
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Admiralty and its Chief Constructor are not wholly 
swathed in red-tape or delusions about their own 
infallibility. The important announcement has been 
made that two of the four armoured cruisers to be laid 
down this year will be twenty-three knot ships with 
natural draught. They will have an armour belt, and 
specially good protection on the bows. Their battery 
will include four more six-inch guns than the ‘‘ Power- 
ful,” but they will be very slightly smaller. Thus some 
of the occult qualities, to which the ‘‘Times” attaches 
so much importance, must have been sacrificed. Such 
cruisers should have been laid down three years ago 
instead of the ‘‘ Amphitrite” class of cruiser; how- 
ever, though late, they are most welcome. They should 
be able to catch and make short work of the French 
twenty-three knot ‘‘commerce” destroyers—‘‘ Jeanne 
d’Arc,” ‘‘ Guichen,” and ‘‘ Chateaurenault.” W. 


HAS BISLEY ANY PRACTICAL VALUE? 


WitH the close of the Bisley meeting come reflections 

as to the real use of it from the military point of 
view. The longbow and the men on foot won us our 
great victories in the Middle Ages: the butt on the village 
green was the cause of the overthrow of mail-clad 
knights by the sturdy peasants they despised. To the 
imagination of many, fifty years ago there was present 
a vision of the rifle taking the place of the bow, and 
marksmanship giving us the victory in the future volun- 
teer. Then there grew up shooting clubs and gather- 
ings, musketry attained the dignity of a fine art, and 
men made reputations and money with the rifle as with 
the billiard cue. The volunteer ‘‘ pot-hunter” studied 
his health for the sake of his eye as the prima donna 
studies hers for the preservation of her voice, and in both 
a certain excellence was developed perfect in itself but 
far removed from rough-and-ready application for the 
purposes of daily life. The public when it read about 
the accuracy of the shooting of various individuals 
last week may perhaps have thought that the per- 
formances at Bisley might be taken as a specimen 
of the efficiency of our volunteer battalions and 
brigades. It is well therefore that we should sound a 
note of warning, discordant perhaps amid the general 
adulation, but necessary, we believe, and not meant in 
any spirit unkindly to proud prize-winners. The volun- 
teer’s skill in shooting is no more criterion of his value 
as a soldier than would be his skill at billiards or 
pool. Cricket and football, racquets and polo, call for 
physical qualities beyond mere steadiness of nerve and 
sharpness of eyesight. The eye at these games must be 
quick as well as sure, the body active and muscular, 
readiness of decision and pluck must be strongly 
developed. 

But it is not always so with men who excel at 
the rifle butts. In a battalion of regulars the best 
marksmen are often men who do very little duty as 
soldiers at all, and make but a sorry appearance or 
parade. Tailors, cooks, clerks, or even officers’ servants 
are selected for their positions because they possess 
qualities other than those which go to make a good 
soldier; and yet these men are often better when it 
comes to target practice than their comrades who go 
on guard and trudge miles of weary route marches, 
who are first-rate at the bayonet exercise, and can win 
an obstacle race. The men who win at Bisley are some- 
times fine and athletic, and far be it from us to decry 
their soldierlike qualities ; but there are also others who 
make big scores who are fat and scant of breath, indo- 
lent and unenterprising, and with whom the whole duty 
of man is summed in the care of Number One. Such 
men, in spite of their marksmanship, would be of little 
or no use in war, and their performances at rifle ranges 
do not enhance the fighting value of the unit to which 
they belong. Some marksmen, who are soldiers by 
habit, training or instinct, are, of course, invaluable to 
a unit. On special occasions such men might be 
employed to pick off hostile sharpshooters, or their 
long-range fire might, from selected positions, be a 
grievous menace toa hostile force. But one swallow 
does not make a summer, and two or three champion 
shots in a battalion do not make the shooting of that 
battalion better for the purposes of active service than 
that of one which cannot boast of the presence of a few 
bright particular ‘‘stars.” What all soldiers, and 
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volunteers more particularly, should learn to recognise 
is that to produce good practical results we need to 
make a man forget to some extent his own individuality, 
and work as one of many, not for his own hand. For 
the purposes of general warfare it is better that all men 
should shoot fairly straight than that some should excel. 

The reproach that a shooter cannot hit a haystack has 
become proverbial. But we do not want every soldier to 
be able to do so. If every member of a battalion could 
on the battlefield make sure, at a range of 800 yards 
or so, of hitting half-a-dozen haystacks touching one 
another the battalion would do tremendous execution. 
For in war the targets fired at are immensely large if 
measured by depth, and the flatness of trajectory of the 
Lee-Metford is such that bullets from it scudding over 
the heads of the men in the first line will play havoc 
amongst those in the rear. If, then, we could make 
every one of our volunteers adjust his sights on the 
battle-field according to order, and align his rifle even 
roughly on the lines of an assault, we should have 
attained a comparatively high degree of efficiency. 
The records of war show that few soldiers, when 
themselves under fire, aim at all. They frequently 
have been observed to fire wildly in the air, and 
it has been calculated that in the Napoleonic wars 
not more than one bullet in a thousand took effect. 
Moreover, men not under strict control will not only 
fire wildly, but will burn powder at an astonishing rate, 
and will let off their rifles simply for the sake of making 
a noise, or perhaps of keeping up their courage, just as 
a weak man will sustain himself by giving vent to a 
fierce flow of expletives. It is discipline in short which 
makes soldiers formidable, and discipline means self- 
subordination. It is precisely here where our volunteers 
fail, and a prize-winner at Bisley has probably a less 
notion of sacrificing his own identity and bowing to the 
will of another (especially when shooting is in question) 
than the majority of his comrades. 

While therefore we admire individual skill, let us not 
fall into the error that it necessarily represents high 
military efficiency, and let the volunteers, be they first- 
fate shots or not, avoid the same error too. In the 
presence of the enemy (except as regards a few 
selected men) every rifle must be sighted and fired, 
not according to the ideas of him who wields the 
weapon, but at the word of the superior who directs 
the fire of the body he commands. Not to fire at all 
during the earlier stages of an attack is a proof of the 
highest training, and to accept loss without replying 
to fire often the surest means towards victory. It was 
said amongst the well-trained and professional soldiers 
of the German army in 1870, that the elementary 
custom in a company or battalion of putting the butt 
of the rifle to the shoulder before pulling the trigger, 
showed that a high state of fire-discipline had been 
reached, We can hardly understand how this could 
be when we think over it in time of peace, but the fact 
remains that such was the experience of a victorious 
campaign. Without fire-discipline and control men will 
lose their heads, and the most accurate rifle will hit as 
little as the old musket. The volunteers should lay 
the lesson to heart, and remember that self-denial, self- 
subordination, and prompt obedience will lead them 
nearer to becoming good soldiers in the hour of need 
than will any array of badges or prizes won by the 
most brilliant exhibition of individual skill. 


THE MONEY-LENDING COMMITTEE FIASCO. 


FTER a “society divorce” and the ‘‘ prosecution of 

a lady’s doctor” there is no more attractive headline 

than a ‘‘money-lending case.” Money-lending is a subject 
that fascinates cheap moralists. Tradesmen are shocked 
at it, stockbrokers are horrified, and since the latter-day 
Rabbi has preached against it, even ‘‘ old-clothes men,” 
curiosity dealers and sharp solicitors regard their 
‘‘financial-agent ” co-religionists with pious contempt. 
In fact it was the popularity of the unpopularity of 
money-lending that called for the appointment of the 
claptrap committee presided over by Mr. T. W. Russell. 


‘And after they had issued a report, founded on mis- 


leading evidence and containing recommendations con- 
trary to honesty and justice, it was but to have been 
expected that as stated by Mr. Balfour in the House of 
Commons, the Government could not promise legislation. 
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Nor could any legislation have been effectual. Per- 
sons of both large and small means have been ruined 
by paying usurious rates of interest, but persons 
of both large and small means have been ruined by 
other sorts of extravagance as well; and it is fair to 
assume that a man does not pay forty per cent. for 
money if he can borrow it at four. Still, to enact a law 
that when forty per cent. has been arranged between 
borrower and lender a judge shall reduce the rate to 
four is to legalise dishonesty and encourage breach of 
contract. Besides, the judges are the last people in the 
world whom we should trust in such cases. Their 
horror of usury has been expressed whenever a news- 
paper reporter has been found handy. In his evidence 
—which, by the way, was not evidence—given before 
the Committee, Mr. Justice Hawkins declared that he 
thought five per cent. a reasonable rate of interest for a 
borrower without security to pay to a lender. No one 
for a moment believed that Mr. Justice Hawkins thought 
anything of the sort. But, with that greediness for 
newspaper notoriety and striving after cheap popularity 
which so distinguish this veteran judge, he said so; 
and, presumably, if cases came before him, he would 
act upon his public dictum. No matter what the 
risk run by the lender, no matter what the position of 
the borrower, all transactions are to be taxed down to 
ordinary investment rates ; and this in a country where 
there are supposed to be no usury laws! Mr. Justice 
Mathew, who did not go so far, but is somewhat of 
the same way of thinking, and inferior jurists such as 
County Court and Bankruptcy officials, followed suit. 
Accordingly, though the recommendation in the Report 
is that the Courts shall have power to review a contract 
with a money-lender, it is already pretty well settled what 
revision means. That there shall be no appeal froma 
judge’s decision is a fatal admission of weakness ; and 
that money-lending cases may be heard zx camera, so 
that a repudiating debtor shall not be publicly dis- 
graced, is contrary to the principles of law, liberty, and 
honour. 

Then again it was proposed to give similar power to a 
County Court judge. Lawyers know that County Court 
judgeships are bestowed chiefly upon barristers who. 
have failed in their profession, and all the newspaper- 
reading world knows what egregious officials County 
Court judges are. The dons-mots of Mr. Commissioner 
Kerr and Mr. Bacon are regularly reported in the half- 
penny press, and the poverty of the humour can hardly 
be excused by the exalted position of the humourist. 
Hitherto the laws of England have to some extent kept 
such people in check. To give them a discretion would. 
mean to encourage them to ‘play to the gallery” in 
every case before them. Time after time we read of 
them stultifying the law by making ridiculous orders for 
the sake of cheap notoriety. When a plaintiff money- 
lender seeks to enforce his rights against a debtor a 
County Court judge will make an order for the payment 
of, say, fifty pounds by instalments of a shilling a month. 
The newspapers will approve this and Rhadamanthus 
will think himself a great judge! As a matter of fact 
he is turning law into a farce and perjuring himself, 
since on his appointment he took a solemn oath to 
administer justice according to the law of the land. 
There are few public functionaries less fitted to be 
trusted with discretionary powers than County Court 
judges. And the law advisers of the Government were 
not likely to give them rope enough to hang themselves 
with. 

Of course, judges are opposed to money-lending ; so, 
presumably, are bishops. Neither class, however, is 
competent to decide what is a fair rate of interest to be 
paid by a borrower without security, or with only 
inadequate security. A client who looks ‘ good 
business ” to-day can bet or speculate or ruin himself 
in a dozen different ways before his six months’ bill 
becomes due. The money-lender stands the risk. 
But supposing the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee had been adopted? Insolvent creditors would 
not trouble themselves to have their bargains revised ; 
those. who could pay were to be offered a reduction 
by the Courts; so the money-lender would be left 
with no customers out of whom he could make any- 
thing! That meant law for the borrower and no 
justice for the lender. Obviously, if a debtor is abso- 
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lutely certain to pay, a small rate of interest would be 
reasonable; but the good must pay for the bad, and 
on this same principle a credit shopkeeper in Bond 
Street is dearer than the Co-operative Stores. 

We are not pleading the cause of the usurers, but we 
recognise what seems to have escaped the attention of 
Mr. T. W. Russell and his Committee—namely, that so 
long as there are temptations to spend money people 
will have money, even if they are compelled to borrow 
it. And borrowers will naturally beget lenders. To 
enact laws which unfeignedly endeavour to restrict 
lenders and openly encourage borrowers to rob them 
is an outrage upon justice and common sense. The 
Report said you may borrow what you can get, you 
may promise to pay any price you aré asked, and you 
can afterwards go to the judges, who will relieve you 
from your undertaking. Parliament dared not endorse 
this. 

Sir George Lewis urged upon the very simple 
committee that usury led to crime. But the example 
quoted by this astute lawyer did not bear out his 
contention. But had he been more frank, and said 
that all extravagance leads to crime, there would have 
been no gainsaying his opinion. People who insist 
on having luxuries their incomes do not justify are 
sure to get into difficulties, and crime may be the 
result. But what has this to do with usury? There 
are moments in the life of many an honest honourable 
man when a thousand pounds for three months is well 
worth the one hundred pounds a money-lender charges. 
But such cases are not made public. The harm a 
usurer does is bruited to the winds; the good is oft 
interred in his bill-book. And the man who commits 
a crime to pay a usurer would probably do the same to 
pay a tailor or a jeweller who had him in a tight corner. 

The Committee could hardly have believed seriously 
that their recommendations would ever constitute an 
Act of Parliament. After admitting that they could 
not define a money-lender, after suggesting that a 
money-lender should be entitled to receive no more 
interest than an ordinary investor, they illogically 
recommended that a money-lender should be forced to 
take out a licence, and that he shall not trade in any 
name but his own. A licence for what? A licence to 
advance money at five percent.? Surely this is going too 
far. Everybody who has money to invest would under 
these conditions require a licence to lend it. And it is 
not contended that this projected licence shall carry any 
privileges with it. On the contrary, it is a licence to 
«arry on with restrictions a business that from its very 
nature ought to be free. A pawnbroker who takes the 
very best security is allowed, by law to charge fifteen 
per cent. and ‘‘ pickings.” But Mr. Justice Hawkins 
swore that in his opinion five per cent. was enough for 
a money-lender who takes no security whatever. What, 
on this basis, ought a pawnbroker to charge ? 

In the Report a dead set was made at bills of sale; 
in fact, it was recommended that such instruments for 
so small a sum as £50 should zfso facto be void. That 
is to say, a poor man shall not be allowed to borrow 
money on his furniture. Why? Is improvidence to 
be the privilege of only the rich? It is more honest to 
borrow money on security than without it? A bill of sale 
confers many advantages upon an insolvent borrower. 
In the first place he has the enjoyment of his goods 
during the time they are hypothecated ; if he pledged 
them at a pawnbroker’s this would be denied him ; his 
home would be broken up, and he would be put to the 
expense of paying for a furnished residence. Instead of 
this, he pays interest, and has a chance of reinstating 
himself. Besides, while furniture is under the ban of a 
bill of sale it is protected from other creditors, and many 
a straightforward borrower, undergoing a temporary 
“bad time,” finds means to extricate himself, while 
enjoying the comparative immunity from creditors which 
a bill of sale confers on him. 

If there were no money-lenders worse abuses would 
crop up. In France, where usury is a criminal offence, 
every garcon de café is a money-lender in a small and con- 
fidential way ; many tradesmen discount bills at extor- 
tionate rates, and when an improvident young man wants 
considerable sums the jewellers supply him with goods 


_ which he pawns for a fifth of their price. So would it 


have been in England if the money-lending Report had 
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become law. A committee of old women, led away by 
self-advertising jurists, will not alter human nature, and 
it is natural that money will vary in price according to 
circumstances like any other commodity. However, 
the lawyers in both Houses of Parliament have seen 
that the proposals made were injudicious, unjudicial 
and unnecessary. And so it was not unnatural that 
Mr. Balfour should upon interrogation promise the 
consideration of the Government but decline to promise 
legislation. 


PRINCE BISMARCK. 


op ae life of the greatest statesman of the nineteenth 
century appears unhappily to be drawing to a close. 
Whether the alarmist rumours which have been freely 
circulated in the Press are exaggerated or not, the end 
cannot be far distant, if we consider Prince Bismarck’s 
advanced age, his continuous suffering during the last 
few years and the reports of extreme weakness which 
are scarcely contradicted. It is melancholy to think 
what Bismarck has been, and to compare the stupen- 
dous achievements of his past power with the almost 
discredited retirement in which he has been compelled 
to live since his rupture with William the Witless. 
The part Bismarck has played in the history of Euro- 
pean politics is perhaps second only to that of the great 
Napoleon. It was in his brain that the idea of the 
consolidation of the different German States into one 
great Empire under the King of Prussia was conceived; 
and it was by his consummate statesmanship and iron 
will that the grand project. was carried into effect. 
As a young man he was an excellent specimen of the 
reckless, brawling student, who set authority at 
defiance and was always duelling, drinking beer 
or playing practical jokes; and he fully earned the 
sobriquet, ‘der tolle Bismarck.” From the moment 
he entered into political life he made his mark. It 
was chiefly by his advice that the King of Prussia 
refused to be crowned Emperor both in 1848 and in 
1850. Bismarck, always looking ahead, saw that 
the time was not yet ripe for the struggle with Austria 
for supremacy and independence. Ten years later, 
when the sovereigns of Russia, Austria and Prussia 
met in Warsaw to discuss the political situation of 
Europe, Bismarck’s abilities, his grasp of detail and 
powerful will forced themselves upon the notice of 
William I., who was then Prince-Regent, and upon the 
Prussian Prime Minister. Almost from that moment 
he became the adviser and right hand of the future 
Emperor of Germany. Appointed President of the 
Ministry, he commenced to show those extraordinary 
qualities of nerve and independence which were the 
foundation of the great empire he built up. He did not 
‘*care twopence” for the Prussian Parliament. If the 
Parliament refused to grant supplies for his military pro- 
jects, he took whatever funds were needed without leave. 
“If we find it necessary to go to war, we shall do so 
with your approval or without,” Bismarck declared. In 
this manner he embarked on the Danish war of 1861. 
It was the first step towards the realisation of his great 
scheme. The Danes were completely defeated, and 
Prussia acquired a large portion of the conquered 
territory. Meanwhile the tension with Austria was 
increasing. Bismarck made a compact with Italy, and 
both countries declared war on their neighbour at the 
same time, The result was the concession to Prussia 
of Schleswig Holstein, Frankfort, Hanover, and Hesse- 
Cassel. Bismarck played his cards so artfully that he 
threw over Italy, and obtained from the South German 
States secret treaties pledging them to support Prussia in 
the event of a national struggle. Then came the Chan- 
cellor’s master-stroke. While France was thwarting his 
policy at every step, he quietly worked for the consolida- 
tion of the North and South of Germany. The Emperor 
Napoleon, in ignorance of his opponent’s tactics, de- 
clared war in 1870. The rest is too recent history to need 
recapitulation. For the first time the genius of Bismarck 
became apparent to all Europe. Napoleon surrendered ; 
the Northern and Southern States perceived the wisdom 
and strength of amalgamation ; and the King of Prussia 
was proclaimed Emperor of the new German Empire by 
universal acclamation. 

The remainder of Bismarck’s public life was mainly 
devoted to weakening the authority of the Church of 
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Rome. In 1877, wearied out by the conflict, he sent 
in his resignation ; but it was returned by William I. 
marked ‘* Niemals.” Therefore the Chancellor remained 
in office until the present Emperor, ambitious of ruling 
alone, and ungrateful to the man to whom the great- 
ness of the Hohenzollerns was owing, dispensed with 
his services. The immediate cause of collision was, as 
we happen to know, the Berlin Labour Conference, 
which was William II.’s idea, and of which Bismarck 
strongly disapproved. No doubt the Chancellor, who 
had dictated to two Emperors, tried to carry matters 
with a high hand. But it is one of the strongest proofs 
of reckless folly on the part of William the Witless that 
he obstinately insisted on freeing himself from the 
influence of one of the greatest men in modern history. 
» It is a strange coincidence: Bismarck was enter- 
taining the delegates of the Labour Conference at his 
house in Berlin on the very day of his dismissal. He 
was holding forth in the autocratic manner of Dr. 
Johnson, smoking a great German pipe, with a ready- 
filled relay of tobacco in a rack behind him. Suddenly 
he was called out of the room. Returning a few 
minutes later , Bismarck apologetically took leave of his 
guests, observing: ‘‘Gentlemen, I have been sum- 
moned by my master the Emperor.” The next morning 
all Berlin was ringing with the news of his resignation. 


THE TRUE SHAKESPEARE. 
An Essay 1n Rea.istic CriticismM.—Part VI. 
SHAKESPEARE’S RELIGION. 


WALKING with Carlyle one sunny morning in early 

summer some twenty years ago our talk turned 
to Shakespeare. I was only a youth and had a great 
reverence for my companion, but just at the moment I 
was very proud of a thought which had come into my 
mind as we strolled along the Chelsea Embankment and 
which seemed to me in Matthew Arnold’s best vein. 
Of course I shot off the bolt ; I drew Carlyle’s attention 
to the contrast between the two sides of the river. 

** There,” I said, pointing across to the mud banks with 
the broad-bottomed barges lazily lying on the ooze in the 
foreground, and behind, the irregularity of buildings 
constructed to meet individual needs and individual 


‘tastes, ‘‘there is the Dutch side of the English char- 


acter, and curiously enough the scene frames itself into 
pictures—is beautiful in fact. And here the Embank- 
ment with its rigid utilitarianism is Norman and ugly.” 

** But good walking it makes,” he said with twinkling 
eyes ; ‘* better walking than yonder.” 

I felt that for some reason or other he considered 
my idea unimportant, and so I jumped nervously 
at the next thing I had put down in my memory to 
discuss. 

**In ‘Heroes and Hero-Worship,’” I began, ‘‘ you say 
that Shakespeare is the chief of all poets; the greatest 
intellect who in our recorded world has left record of 
himself in the way of Literature.” He nodded his head 
as I declaimed the impressive words. Good rhetoric 
always moved him and particularly his own rhetoric. 
**Did you mean,” I continued nervously, ‘‘did you 
mean that he was greater than Jesus?” 

‘*T suppose I did,” he said, after a pause, and then 
decisively, ‘‘I suppose I did.” 

As he didn’t seem inclined to continue I took my 
courage in both hands and began resolutely to put forth 
my ideas on the subject. This was no new thought to 
me, and knowledge, or what I took for knowledge, gave 
me confidence. 

**In the same book,” I said, ‘‘ you measure some one 


‘—Luther, I think—by the extremes in him, by his 


courage and his tenderness. Judged in this way 
surely Jesus was greater than any one, greater than 
Luther, greater than Shakespeare. He must have 
known what awaited him in Jerusalem, and yet he went 
into the city publicly, at the head of a procession in fact, 
—a braver deed it seems to me than Luther’s entry into 
Worms, or than anything we know of Shakespeare, 
and no one has ever reached such pathetic tenderness as 
*O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, 
and stonest them ‘which are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, even as a 


_ hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye 
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would not! Behold your house is left unto you 
desolate.’” 

As I paused Carlyle stopped walking, and began, as 
if half to himself, with his strongest Doric accent. 

‘‘That’s always affected me greatly, that prophecy, 
and its fulfilment, the old clo’ men.” After a long 
pause he went on, ‘‘ Ye turn my own weapons against 
me, and I hardly know what to say. I’ve not thought 
of the matter for long. Reverence is good, and Jesus 
—Jesus was wonderful ;” (the old man’s brains seemed 
to move slowly), ‘‘ the central figure he was in a tragedy 
that perpetually renews itself, that is of all times; but 
Shakespeare—when I wrote that I knew him better— 
Shakespeare was a world: look at the humour of 
him ; think of Falstaff, man;” and then, triumphantly, 
** Jesus had no Falstaff in him.” 

‘“‘But humour isn’t everything?” I began hotly, 
for it seemed to me that his proof was anything but 


conclusive ; ‘‘ there is nothing in humour as fine as the — 


‘Love your enemies’; ‘Be ye perfect’; ‘ Neither do I 
accuse thee.’ The ‘Why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 
seems to me the most pathetic, the most significant, 
the most beautiful phrase that was ever uttered.” 
‘*But, mon, he hadn’t Falstaff in him,” and again 
he shook with laughter at the bare name of the ‘‘ old 
white-bearded Satan.” Again and again I returned to 
the charge, but that was all I could get, ‘‘ Mon, he 
hadn’t Falstaff in him.” Thinking it over afterwards, 
I came to the conclusion that Carlyle took Falstaff as a 
sign of the breadth of Shakespeare’s humanity, and that 
as an old man he was disinclined or unable to consider 
new arguments, and therefore stuck tenaciously to 
opinions formed in early manhood. The incident 
seems to me worth recalling, because now that I have 
a distinct mental picture of Shakespeare, and have 
in the previous articles set forth his weaknesses, his 
neuropathy, the source of his failings and his vices, it 
seems only fair that in this paper I should speak of 
his marvellous intelligence, of the width and range of 
his thought, and particularly of that fine balance of 
faculties, so fine that it sometimes allows him to appear 
almost impersonal and gives him an ethical judgment 
so generously fair that it has commended itself for the 
last three centuries to a dozen different races of men. 
And first of all what did Shakespeare think of 
Christianity ? After every qualification has been made, 
that was the chief spiritual fact of his time. How did 
he regard it? What were his relations to it? So far 
as mymemory goes the indications are too subtle—slight, 
to admit of an absolutely positive conclusion. Of course 


_he always speaks of Christianity with reverence. He is 


never light in his talk of it, much less flippant or con- 
temptuous. But Shakespeare had a great deal of 
reverence in him by nature; he loved reverence; he 
made Belarius in ‘‘Cymbeline” call it ‘‘ That angel of 
the world.” But are we to say that because he ap- 


_proached Christianity with reverence he, therefore, 


believed in it? It is true that he painted King Henry V. 
as almost an ideal king and that he made him a devout 
Christian. Henry V. says again and again that ‘‘ we 


_are in God’s hand,” and ascribes the honour of his 


victory at Agincourt to God and God alone. In fact he 
is so overlarded with Christian humility that at times we 
scarcely recognise him for the mad Prince that was, or 
the plain King that is soon to make love to Catherine of 
France with such boisterous self-confidence. As the 
Archbishop of Canterbury says of him at the beginning 
of the play: 
‘* Never came reformation in a flood, 
With such a heavy current, scouring faults.” 

It is the Archbishop too who tells us, that he ‘‘ reasons 
in divinity,” so that,— 

‘You would desire the King were made a prelate.” 
Now ‘‘ reasoning in divinity” does not seem to accord 
with the character of Henry V. But this only renders 
the fact that Shakespeare made him so religious the 
more significant. 

There is abundant evidence of Shakespeare’s reverence 
for Christianity, though perhaps no single testimony 
that can compare in weight with this of Henry V. 
Shakespeare made most of his good women devout be- 
lievers, but then most good women in all times have 
been devout bs prince of the prevailing creed. And 
so the piety o 
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many others throws but little light on his personal 
feeling. It should be remarked here that Imogen, 
perhaps his most perfect woman, speaks of ‘‘ Gods” 
after the fashion of Posthumus. There are, how- 
ever, some lines in the Epilogue to the ‘‘ Tempest,” 
spoken by Prospero, which must be considered :— 

Now I want 

Spirits to enforce, art to enchant ; 
And my ending is despair 
Unless I be relieved by prayer, 
Which pierces so, that it assaults 
Mercy itself, and frees all faults.” 
Is this a tag put in to please the groundlings, or does 
it show devout belief? Evenin the latter case, the lines 
must be taken together with Prospero’s earlier declara- 
tion, which is even more emphatic, and altogether 
pessimistic. It seems to me that wherever there is 
reasonable doubt as to whether a man believes in a 
dominant religion or not, it will be found nine times out 
of ten that he does not believe in it. For there are so 
many motives, not only of self-interest but of sympathy, 
drawing the man to orthodox acceptance, that his 
dissent is usually profounder than he reveals to 
the world. But in Shakespeare’s case it appears to me 
that without even weighing this consideration, the 
balance of evidence is sufficient to prove that he 
did not believe in ‘the promises of Christianity. 
In many of his plays, Shakespeare scarcely men- 
tions the religion, and again and again in Hamlet’s 
doubts and Macbeth’s despairing, as in Prospero’s 
solemn wisdom, he shows that as a creed it had no hold 
upon him. His view of life is at once sadder and truer 
than the Christian’s ; he sees with even clearer eyes than 
Plato; he has no hope of any existence after death. 
Prospero says,— ‘* We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 
And Posthumus regards death as a ‘‘sure physician,” 
that sets us ‘‘ free for ever.” But in life Shakespeare 
finds one consolation which no Christian has discovered. 
Edgar, in ‘‘ King Lear” declares : 
‘*Men must endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming hither : 
Ripeness is all.” 
This noble stoicism seems to have been Shakespeare’s 
creed ; for us men ‘‘ripeness is all.” But if his hope is 
narrower than the Christian’s, being confined to this life, 
his ethical vision is wider and saner. He sees, as 
Aristotle saw, that any virtue in excess is vicious. 
He makes Romeo say: 
‘* The sweetest honey 
Is loathsome in his own deliciousness ”’; 
and the King in ‘‘ Hamlet” declares that— 
‘* Goodness, growing to a plurisy, 
Dies in his own too-much.” 
Shakespeare also sees the obverse of the medal :— 
‘* There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out ; 

But, of course, Shakespeare did not always live up, 
or indeed even write up, to this lofty view of ethics. It 
is true that in Timon he shows us that generosity can 
grow to a pleurisy, and die of its own too-much, and he 
enforces the same lesson with regard to pride in ‘‘ Corio- 
lanus.” But he does not always show us that there is a 
spirit of evil in things good any more than he shows us 
that there is always a soul of good in things evil. It 
would be hard to find a fault in his Rosalind, or a spark 
of goodness in Iago and Cloten. 

The lights in his pictures are perhaps higher than 
those of life, just as the shadows are darker ; but such 
ethical faults as I can discover are, after all, but blots 
upon the ‘sun. ‘Alls Well that. Ends Well” is, I 
think, the worst piece of work from an ethical point 
of view that he ever did. He seems to have been 
unable to see any unpardonable faults in a young 
Count of Rousillon, or anything indelicate in the low 
stratagem of his wife. And the preposterous shrewish 
virtue of Isabella in “‘ Measure for Measure” is almost 
as distasteful: though the kindly ending of the play 
redeems, to some extent, the unnatural harshness of 
the would-be nun. On the whole, Shakespeare’s plays, 
in spite of some dreadful faults such as the picture he 
gives of Lorenzo’s and Jessica’s happiness founded as 
at was on filial ingratitude, deception and theft, are 
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worthy of his ethical vision. And as a crown to his 
wisdom was his lovingkindness. In ‘‘Henry V.” 
Williams says : 

‘* All offences, my liege, come from the heart: never 
come any from mine that might offend your Majesty.” 
And though it was the King’s person that Williams 
abused, the plea is held sufficient and the offender 
freely pardoned. With a similar generosity, as I have 
already pointed out, the Duke in ‘‘ Measure for 
Measure” forgives Lucio; but Shakespeare, in the 
‘‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,” and in the ‘‘ Tempest,” 
climbs higher still on the hill of pardon. In the early 
work, as soon as ‘false perjured Proteus” says he’s 
sorry, Valentine pardons him with the comment : 
‘Who by repentance is not satisfied 

Is nor of Heaven, nor Earth ; for these are pleased” ; 
and in the ‘‘ Tempest” Prospero finds good reasons for 
this noble magnanimity. Ariel says that when the 
wicked suffer his feelings would grow tender were he 
human. Prospero responds 

‘* And mine shall. 
Hast thou which art but air, a touch, a feeling 
Of their afflictions, and shall not myself, 
One of their kind, that relish all as sharply, 
Passion as they, be kindlier moved than thou art ? 
Though with their high wrongs I am struck to the quick, 
Yet, with my nobler reason, ’gainst my fury 
Do I take part. The rarer action is, 
In virtue than in vengeance : they being penitent, 
The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 
Not a frown further.” 

All this is extremely characteristic of Shakespeare 
and throws light on the workings of his mind. The 
virtue of his weakness, as I have shown, is his gentle- 
kindness, and this native bent in him is reinforced by 
what he has learned from Christianity of the efficacy of 
repentance.’ I find in Shakespeare the highest because 
the truest creed yet formulated by man: with a perfect 
sincerity and courage he takes this life as our sole 
inheritance and makes nothing of hopes and fears that 
are but the shadows cast by man’s desires ; the basis of 
his belief is a noble stoicism—men must endure 
nature’s ills knowing that for them ripeness is in itself 
an ideal and end—and whatever of harshness towards 
others still remained in this belief, was mitigated in 


Shakespeare by a tender lovingkindness that held it a: 
joy to forgive injuries and regarded repentance as: 


the sufficient atonement for sin. 


This modern included in himself all the powers and’ 


virtues of the Greeks. Again and again in his plays he 
uses the Sophoclean irony. There is a striking illustra- 
tion of this in ‘‘ Cymbeline,” when Imogen, after telling 
her women to search for her lost bracelet exclaimed :— 
‘*T hope it be not gone to tell my lord 
That I kiss aught but he,” 


which is, as all spectators know, exactly the purpose 


for which the bracelet will be used. Again, in ‘‘ Macbeth” 
when Duncan greets the castle that is to be his tomb 
with the words 
‘* This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 

Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 

Unto our gentle senses.” 
And there is the tremendous ‘‘ Thou teachest me” of 
Othello to Iago. 

Shakespeare is master, too, of that moral reconcilia- 
tion to disasters and death which Aristotle wrote 
of as the “ purification by pity and fear” that should 
be called forth by every great tragedy. It reconciles 
us to Hamlet’s death to hear Fortinbras praise him and 
Laertes say of him that he had ‘‘a noble heart.” And 
our sorrow for Othello’s pitiable fate is lightened when 
Cassio tells us at the end that he was ‘‘ great of heart.” 

And so one might go on for hours piling up instances 
of Shakespeare’s ripe wisdom and consummate artistry. 


(Zo be continued.) FRANK Harris. 


1 On several occasions already I have been indebted to my friend, 
Mr. Churton Collins, for quotations which have helped to sustain 
my argument in these later articles; but here I am indebted to him 
for the idea as well. I had not noticed that Shakespeare laid such 
stress upon repentance till he pointed it out to me. It is impossible to 
talk with Mr. Collins about Shakespeare, as I have done frequently, 
without profiling by his admirable critical faculty, wide reading, and 
wonderful memory. Of course I do not wish to make Mr. Cojlins in 
any way responsible for my views; in fact I doubt whether he agrees 
with some of them, 
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MONTE CARLO. 
II. 


New goddess of chance at Monte Carlo shares two 
fanaticisms with her bitterest enemies ; she is an 
anti-smoking fanatic, allowing no breath of tobacco in 
her sacred rooms; she is an anti-drink fanatic, and at 
the only bar in the Casino no alcohol is served. More- 
over, she makes a strict rule as to the attire of her 
votaries, interpreting it, however, in a broadly cosmo- 
politan spirit that makes no distinction between the 
sartorial correctitude of French and English and the 
glossy vagaries of rich Germans. But the rule is more 
than verbal; cloth-capped tourists, cyclists in their 
sweaters, the whole casual mob of the sands are 
stopped at the entrance hall. When Louis Stevenson 
set down his failure to gain admission to an un- 
prepossessing face, he probably flattered the oddness of 
his face and overlooked the oddness of his dress. 
‘*The flannel shirt of an agreeable dark hue” and the 
Barbizon smoking-cap were properties more damaging 
than the lank hair and glittering, stealthy eyes. 

Partly because the sumptuary regulations exclude or 
control the natural rowdiness of the northern races, of 
the Saxons, Teutons and Sclavs, and partly be- 
cause of the pervading element of French, who among 
modern nations alone have civilised their pleasures, 
a gay decorum presides at the tables. The great Salon 
throbs and glitters like a reception in a fashionable 
ball-room ;_ laughing, chattering groups melt and 
reform on the parquetted floor; gossips hobnob in 
corners, exchanging scandals from every European 
town ; honeymoon couples flaunt through the crowd, 
parading their new dignities. Round the green tables 
set at convenient distances are grouped throngs three 
deep. Here, the stern moralist will tell you, you are to 
stand aghast at the discovered horrors of the human 
soul, revealed in the intent terrible faces of the players. 
With an unfeigned interest, you hasten to take 
advantage of the shocking spectacle. The faces, how- 
ever, are the faces of quite ordinary people, exactly like 
those in the general crowd. Some, especially those 
who follow the fortunes of five-franc pieces placed on 
the even chances display the liveliest alternations of 
glee and chagrin ; with trembling, jewelled fingers they 
clutch their four-shilling gains, or with obvious 
reluctance produce from fat purses new ventures. 
Others, especially those who are playing high, main- 
tain an even, impenetrable impassiveness. But every- 
where you see a polite cheerfulness, a quite astonishing 
acquiescence in the chances of fortune. There is, 
however, an aspect common to all, the aspect of the 
psychological state known as attention, and it is 
probable that the stern moralist, unfamiliar with the 
physiognomy of attention has mistaken it for a 
diabolical revelation. Were he to watch a physiologist 
considering an experiment in his laboratory, a runner 
waiting for the starting signal, a group of persons 
awaiting the opening of a ticket-window at a railway 
station, he would see precisely the masks of Monte 
Carlo, the same facial muscles strained or in repose, 
the same set of the head, the same absence of pleasure 
or pain in the unemotional concentration. 

A curious and novel impression is produced as you 
watch, not the individuals, but the different tables in 
the Salon. They seem living units, organized integra- 
tions of the diffuse crowd in which they are placed. 
The recurring cadences of the play and the coincident 
sequences of visible movemegt are identical at each 
table, and seem to be an organic systole and diastole. 
The phases soon impress themselves on you. The central 
period lasts a few seconds; the oval crowd is rigid, 
until in the silence you hear the flicking spin of the 
ball, ending in a sharp click. Instantly the voice of a 
croupier proclaims the winning number and its style, 
and is drowned in a rising murmur of voices. At the 
same moment the rigid oval breaks, its units swaying 
hither and thither. The noise increases, the movements 
become more and more active, as the lost stakes are 
raked in, as the gains are paid, as change is asked and 
given, as new stakes are placed,euntil in a culmination 
of sound and bustle the longer period is ended by the 
‘rien ne va plus” of the master of the table, and the 


rigid, silent phase of the spinning ball begins. At 
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each phase there is the same rhythm of coinciding 
sounds and sights. 

As for the actual play, my slight observations are 
not addressed to those who take gambling seriously. I 
have no arguments with which I should attempt to 
convince its opponents ; for assiduous devotees I have 
no system in whose meshes elusive chance may be: 
trapped. So far as I could judge, the conditions are 
absolutely honest, and I do not doubt that they are so. 
for the average player. It may be, if a player plays. 
high, and day after day consistently wins, either from 
his elaboration of a mathematical scheme embracing a. 
possible plan in the chances of the roulette, or froma 
persistent run of luck persuading him of the truth of his: 
scheme, that the observant attendants report the drain,,. 
and that by orders from headquarters the player is. 
harassed and worried until he leaves in disgust. As. 
the officials have absolute power in the rooms, and as 
a great deal depends on their courtesy, I have no doubt 
as to the possibility of such an occurrence, but nothing 
resembling it came under my notice. On the other 
hand, the ordinary player, whether he wins or loses, 
gets exactly the game of chance for which he goes. 
The fact that the bank must certainly win is not in the: 
least inconsistent with perfect fairness to the individuak 
player. In all the chances the bank has its percentage. 
There are thirty-seven slots into which the ball may 
fall, and if the player has chosen the successful number 
he wins only thirty-five times his stake. This, where: 
the odds are thirty-seven to one against and the gain. 
only thifty-five times the stake, is ‘the most favourable: 
chance: in all the bets upon combinations of numbers. 
the odds are less favourable, and on the even chances. 
the effect of zero secures the bank a handsome reward. 
If a player with unlimited capital were to play against 
the bank to the end of time, it is mathematically certain. 
that the bank would gain. Against this inevitable gain,. 
however, is to be set all expenses of maintenance, andi 
it may fairly be neglected. 

The bank, however, wins for quite a different reason: 
The chances may be represented as an evenly swinging: 
pendulum—the swings to one side represeuting gains, 
to the other losses. The bank, although individual 
tables may stop, stops at no limit of loss; the individual: 
player invariably has a limit beyond which he cannot or 
will not lose. In the vast majority of cases players. 
mean to stop, and do stop, when they have lost a small. 
sum, varying from a few five-franc pieces to about a 
hundred pounds, It is this limit, which the individuak 
player prudently regards, that is profitable to the bank.. 
Of fifty people ready to stop when they lose five pounds, 
fewer will win than of fifty ready to stop at ten pounds. 
The bank has no need to lure the reckless and) 
unprodigal; the more it attracts ordinary sensible 
pleasure-seekers, ready to lose only a little for the fair 
chance of proportionately large gains, the more the dice: 
are loaded in its favour. P. CHALMERS MITCHELL. 


SOME COMMENTS ON THE FRENCH. 
DEPUTIES. 


“PRs recently-elected French Chamber consists of 581 
Members, more than one-sixth of whom are 
barristers, and a good many, previous to their 
election, were if not absolutely briefless, at least next 
door to it. There are 82 landlords and men of inde- 
pendent means, and 52 doctors, who, as regards their 
capacity for making a livelihood by the profession they 
primarily adopted, may, without exaggeration, be 
scheduled with the majority of the lawyers. Journalists. 
and authors number over two score. It is more difficult,. 
perhaps, in their case, to adjudge their value as bread-. 
winners, irrespective of the 25 francs per diem they will: 
now receive for the next four years. It may be safely: 
asserted, however, that the newspaper writers, as dis- 
tinct from the authors — although this distinction in 
France is often difficult to establish—will find their 
literary contributions more readily accepted than for-. 
merly, and at a higher tariff, in consequence of their 
admission to the Palais-Bourbon as legislators. Their 
transformation from critics into actors will, we feel 
certain, be accompanied by some pecuniary advantages. 
to themselves apart from the daily stipend just 
mentioned. The ex-magistrates, making up a total of 
twenty-two, may be left undiscussed from the monetary’ 
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point of view; the very fact of their having been 
magistrates argues some degree of affluence, consider- 
ing that the French magistracy has always been, and 
still is, to a large extent, recruited from a caste noted 
for its wealth. 

We may also pass over the eight ex-diplomatists who, 
whatever their struggles for subsistence in the early 
part of their career may have been, have by this time 
obviously emerged from the condition in which the 
‘constant supply of breakfasts, dinners and suppers, the 
wherewithal to pay ‘‘le marchand de sommeil,” as the 
French workman calls his landlord, and the defray- 
ing of sundry other expenses constituted a difficult 
problem. The 12 engineers and 6 financiers, the 37 
‘manufacturers, the 23 traders and the 19 farmers who 
form part of the new legislature belong to a bourgeoisie 
‘than which there is none less likely to mistake the 
shadow for the substance; their budgets were probably 
well balanced before they sought election at the hands 
of their countrymen, although in a country like France, 
famed for the frugality and providential habits of its 
sons and daughters, 25 francs per day are not despised. 
The University professors, the military and naval officers 
in France are so notoriously underpaid, and his retiring 
pension so wretchedly inadequate that we cannot be far 
wrong in considering the above-mentioned 25 francs to 
constitute a welcome addition to the incomes of the 
14 professors and 25 retired officers of both arms 
figuring on the list of France’s youngest parliament. 
Among the other members we find the late manager of 
a lunatic asylum, a journeyman baker, a journeyman 
hatter, a journeyman shoemaker, a stonecutter, a 
limonadier, whom the uninitiated English reader would 
probably set down as a publican, but who, financially 
considered, does by no means rank with the prosperous 
or even moderately well-to-do licensed victualler of our 

‘own community; and, lastly, two labourers, one of 
~ whom carried the hod and the other laid the bricks. To 
compare the monetary status of this heterogeneous, 
mot to say incongruous, group with that of any of the 
-33 former functionaries, ex-prefects, ex-ministers, like 
M. Léon Bourgeois and the late Jules Ferry’s brother, 
‘Charles, who also form a part of the new assembly, 
would be manifestly absurd. I will therefore merely 
remind the impartial inquirer that the politics of most 
of the shining lights of the Third Republic, as well as 
that of their satellites, appear to have been based, up 
to the present, upon wants rather than upon respon- 
sibilities. 

Incongruous as this assembly is, eight-tenths of its 
components have one trait in common, z.e., ‘‘l’appétence 
du portefeuille,” to use the term of the late questor, 
Madier de Montgau. The other fifth, which does not 
seem to be swayed by that instinctive desire for a minis- 
‘terial portfolio, is, of course, composed of the reac- 
‘tionaries. They have, ever since the real establishment 
-of the Third Republic as distinct from its nominal 
-establishment, given up the portfolio as hopeless. There 
are hundreds of members at St. Stephen’s whose 
wildest dreams of ambition never soared to a seat on 
‘the Ministerial benches, and scarcely to a place on the 
front bench opposite. The British M.P. rarely owes 
‘the whole of his social status to the fact of his being in 
Parliament. Nine times out of ten he is an influential 
‘squire, a prominent banker, a well-known manufac- 
‘turer, or the son of a peer. The failure to win a 
‘seat in the House of Commons does not mean failure 
‘to emerge from obscurity ; nor does the loss of the 
‘seat mean relapse into obscurity. Least of all does an 
unsuccessful electoral campaign mean grinding poverty. 
From the enumeration I have just attempted, the 
reader may easily gather that that contingency 
stares a great many of the French parliamentarians 
‘in the face in the event of a miscarried appeal to 
a constituency; hence their sigh of relief when the 
‘battle has been won. Gradually, however, the convic- 
‘tion dawns upon each of them that the men whom he 
sees around him, who have pushed to the front, are 
‘in no way his intellectual superiors or his masters in 
what he and they deem statecraft. Nevertheless, these 
men are every now and then, for a longer or shorter 
period, in receipt of a salary, in addition to their daily 
stipend, at the rate of 60,000 francs per annum. An 
apprenticeship of a few months at the Palais-Bourbon 
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is sufficient to convince the new legislator that intrigue, 
not sterling merit, is the surest passport to the Ministry. 
Why should he not try his hand at it? He is, moreover, 
certain that, cerebrally, he is as good as his masters, 
and that if he merely bides his time he will be called to 
succeed one of these or be called to combine with him 
or with his successor. 

This, in fact, is the moral of the practical joke, played 
during the recent Ministerial crisis upon a number 
of deputies, by a man whose love of mystification 
was evidently stronger than his sense of decorum or 
respect for the Legislature and its executive, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. The fumiste impersonated the 
latter, if not visibly and in the flesh, at least vocally 
and by telephone. By means of the instrument, he 
summoned different legislators to the Elysée on the 
pretext of wishing to consult them on the situation ; 
and every one of the practical joker’s selected victims 
fell into the trap set for him. Not one stopped to ask 
himself whether his past or present position among the 
members of the Chamber of Deputies justified the 
appeal of M. Félix Faure to his wisdom and experience ; 
each one hurried to the Faubourg St. Honoré, confident 
that a portfolio, if not the Premiership, was within his 
grasp. 

The joker, reprehensible as he is, must be a keen 
observer: he knows the deputies to the core. I also 
know something of them, and may return to them. 
But there is no need to seek the cause of frequent mini- 
sterial deadlocks farther than in the conceit and greed 
of the deputy. ALBERT D. VANDAM. 


THE END OF THE OPERA. 


At last, I am thankful to say, the opera is dead. No 
longer shall my soul be corroded by the thought 
that I ought to be in my stall and am not; no longer 
when I am in my stall shall I writhe in anger to think 
of the stupidity of wasting my time so. There has been 
no greater farce in the world than this opera season. 
It has been so miserable that I skulked on the Continent 
during a great part of it, simply to avoid it ; and on my 
return the editor could not persuade me to attend to duty, 
and had to conduct me personally to the theatre and hold 
me in my seat, after the first twenty minutes, till the end. 
I knew beforehand what it would be—not that I claimed 
any particular gift of prophecy or entertained any pre- 
judices, but simply because experience had shewn me 
that without organization, talent for directing, deter- 
mination to do things as well as possible, nothing is 
ever in this world done well. I knew that a theatre 
which ventured on ‘‘ Figaro” without a rehearsal and 
permitted Mr. Randegger to conduct it was bound to 
come to grief whenever the opportunity offered itself. 
The opportunity offered itself only too often at Covent 
Garden. And apart from actual disasters, why at this 
time of day should one go to see that wretchedly dirty 
and stupid chorus, that antiquated scenery, that tire- 
some series of meaningless gestures which singers call 
acting? Iam tired to death of footlighting ladies and 


gentlemen, of prima donnas who squeal piteously to the ~ 


gallery for an encore, of thin-voiced tenors who warble 
to the boxes and are forever spreading their manly 
limbs. This sort of thing may amuse and interest Mr. 
Grau and Mr. Higgins, and Lord and Lady de Grey, but 
it isn’t opera ; and to tell the truth my impatience is too 
great for me to find it even amusing. 

** Don Giovanni,” on Monday night, was certainly not 
amusing. One can scarcely say which is the worst, a 
performance full of howling mistakes and collapses, or 
one in which everything is done just middling badly. 
On the whole, I think the howling evening is to be pre- 
ferred: it is less wearisome and exhausting than the 
other. ‘‘Don Giovanni” was undeniably the other. 
From beginning to end not a thing was done per- 
fectly, scarcely a thing was done passably; but the 
singers managed somehow to save themselves from 
utter disaster. Not one of the characters looked like 
his or her part; not one looked so completely unlike it 
as the average Covent Garden Briinnhilde. Edouard 
de Reszke looked unlike rello because of his natural 
dignity of gait and his inability to fool without becoming 
merely a grotesque buffoon. Renaud looked unlike 
Don Giovanni because he conceived the character as a 
gentleman of the Boulevards whose victories have all 
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been won in the demi-monde, and he dressed and 
posed and smiled accordingly. Mr. Bonnard cannot be 
blamed because his Don Ottavio looked a consummate 
fool—every Don Ottavio I have seen looked that: Don 
Ottavio zs a consummate fool; but Mr. Bonnard might 
have rubbed in the melancholy truth with considerably 
less energy and pertinacity. Miss Zelie de Lussan’s 
Zerlina looked like Miss Zelie de Lussan—a healthy, 
bouncing woman, entirely free from such defects as 
temperament and the histrionic gift. Anna was Nor- 
dica ; a lady called Miss Suzanne Adams tried valiantly 
to be Elvira; Gilibert nearly succeeded in pulling off 
the part of Mazetto. The statue of the Commendatore, 
which ought to be stiff and ghastly as a marble statue 
in a dim moonlight, was played in a free and easy, 
flexible and almost hilarious manner by a Mr. Journet. 
Finally, the band was for the most part shockingly 
coarse: one passage after another was as a slap in face 
administered by Mr. Mancinelli to the composer 
(reminding one that Mozart, after all, has had a more 
complete popular success than the writer of ‘‘ Hero and 
Leander”). The whole performance was magnificently 
tame: Mendelssohn himself would not have accused 
one of the artists of trying to ‘‘ make an effect.” The 
artists cannot be held entirely responsible for this : 
heaven knows they are anxious enough to ‘‘make an 
effect.” The main responsibility rests with a manage- 
ment which does not understand and cannot be made to 
understand that to get a masterly representation of 
any opera there must be a master-mind at work, a 
management which thinks master-minds quite super- 
fluous and vainly imagines the names of eminently re- 
spectable gentlemen on the list of the directors of their 
Syndicate to be sufficient to pull through any perform- 
ance in a satisfactory way. I know this is only to say 
again what I have so often said about Covent Garden. 
No plans are laid, no contingencies are prepared for ; 
everything or nearly everything is entrusted to the 
kindly care of providence. Now providence is very well 
in its way, but providence has never shown any peculiar 
interest in opera performances. Every good opera per- 
formance I recollect or have read of was the result of some 
one person—Mozart, Weber or Wagner, or in my time 
Mahler or Mrs.Cosima Wagner—taking the whole thing 
in hand and saying that this should be so and that so, and 
not otherwise. At the best very splendid representations 
can be got in that way ; at the worst the representations 
do not lack a kind of unity, are not altogether scrappy. 
On the other hand providence never helps us to anything 
better than we had at Covent Garden on Monday. Not 
a singer save Renaud had a distinct conception of his 
or her part ; and Renaud’s conception was not an ele- 
vated one. Weall remember Maurel’s wonderful version 
of Giovanni—the brilliance and grace and seductive power 
of it, its superb dignity. Compared with that Renaud’s 


‘ Don Giovanni is a draper’s assistant. Of course his 


voice is younger and fresher than Maurel’s, but alas his 


- art is also younger and—in a sense-—fresher. And 
' then the worst of the whole business was that none of 


the other singers—with the exception of Edouard de 
Reszke—-had the faintest notion of what they were 
about, and so the opera became a kind of miscel- 
laneous concert on the stage.. Had there been a real 
director of the opera he would in the first place have 
insisted on the work being sufficiently rehearsed, and, 
secondly, he would have addressed a five minutes’ 
harangue to the singers and have persuaded them to 
adopt, so to speak, some common plan of action, and 
thus attain a kind of unity—a crude unity, certainly, 
but, still, something better than we ever get at Covent 
Garden under the present régime. 

It is impossible to believe any longer in the possibility 
of Covent Garden doing the right and proper thing. 
Indeed, it has been asserted without contradiction that 
the management intends to step back at least a quarter 
of a century next year. Jean de Reszke, presumably 
brother Edouard also, and the rest intend to make 
themselves laughed at by singing Bellini and Donizetti : 
the ladies, I suppose, will wear crinolines and the 

entlemen peg-top trousers. Where help is to come 
rom no one can guess. I, for one, do not believe that 
any good will come of the proposal made to the London 
County Council by a number of gentlemen with un- 


| successful operas to revive, and -the friends and 
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servitors of those gentlemen. To begin with, so many 


_thousands a year to run an opera with are useless 


until we have a proper opera-house—an opera-house 
at least as modern and completely fitted out as 
that at Carlsruhe or at Munich. If we had that, the 
next step would be to see that it did not fall into the 
hands of the Academics: we do not want to hear 
school exercises sung by professors’ pupils in a National 
Opera-house. Lastly, we should. have somehow to 
find the really able dramatic musicians of this genera- 
tion and put them at the head of affairs; and that 
might prove a difficult task. _No—the case of opera in 
this country is at present desperate. Some time ago 
I myself, in the pages of ‘‘The Dome,” proposed a 
plan for a genuine revival of opera, but no one paid 
much attention to it. The editor of the ‘ Daily 
Chronicle” said it was much the same plan as he had 
long thought of, and with that dismissed it; others 
pointed out that it was utterly impracticable —as 
if that mattered. One is sometimes tempted of the 
devil to wish that the Academics may succeed. Their 
intense love for one another is well known; the entire 
absence of all envy and jealousy among them is, one 
might almost say, notorious. Yet there is a not 
altogether remote probability that in some trifling 
squabble as to whether Mr. A’s or Sir B. C’s opera 
should be produced first they would destroy each other 
and leave the ground clear for the younger generation. 
I do not like to suggest that they would rise up very 
early and in the dark hour before the dawn take each 
his post round a corner with a score under his arm, and 
wait there, hoping to be first or at any rate un- 


-observed, for the minion of the L.C.C. to arrive and 


decide as to the next opera to be sung. But I cannot 
help remembering certain notable quarrels about festival 
cantatas and the like. However, just now I will say 
nothing more, so thankful am I that this season’s opera 
is over and that there is nothing worse to take its place. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


‘THE Settlement and the approach of the holidays 

have combined to restrict business upon the Stock 
Exchange during the week, and since Saturday as well 
as Monday will be a holiday there was a general dis- 
inclination to enter into business for the new account, 
in spite of the favourable influence of the peace negocia- 
tions. In one department there has, however, been a 
distinct change. The flow of money into gilt-edged 
investment securities has suddenly stopped, and con- 
sequently the Birmingham Corporation and Westralian 
loans to which we referred last week had not the same 
success as the Indian loan and the issue of London 
County Council stock in the preceding week. The 
Birmingham loan was only slightly over-subscribed, 
whilst the Westralian issue only obtained applications 
for about half the amount offered. Nevertheless, 
speculation on the part of the outside public is still 
practically at a standstill, and there is so little business 
that many dealers have given up trying to make a living 
out of each other and have already departed for their 
holidays. When peace is finally settled between Spain 
and America it is, however, quite possible that the 
public confidence which has been so markedly lacking 
since the beginning of the year will return, and the early 
autumn months may bring a good deal more business 
to both brokers and jobbers. 


The Money Market has been firmer during the week, 
but became slightly easier on Thursday, when it was 
known that no change would be made in the Bank 
Rate, which remains at 2} per cent. The Bank 
Return, however, showed a further diminution in 
strength, there being still a strong demand for gold for 
the Continent, and a large amount having been drawn 
for holiday purposes. The reserve consequently shows 
a decrease of £,1,009,577, and the proportion of reserve 
to liabilities has fallen 0°54 per cent. to 45°34 per cent. 
With the anticipated drain of gold to the United States 
in the autumn it is still anticipated that the Bank Rate 
will have to be raised again before very long. Outside 
rates for three months’ fine bills are 14 to 13 per cent., 
or nearly } per cent. higher than last week. ‘ 
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The Home Railway Market opened well at the begin- 
ning of the week, but became very irregular subse- 
quently, the regularity with which an increase in working 
expenses is reported by each company in turn exer- 
cising a depressing influence. Making-up prices on 
Tuesday showed a large number of changes, almost 
equally divided into rises and falls: The biggest rises 
were of 5 points in Furness Railway, of 4 in Chatham 
Second Preference, and of 3} in London and North- 
Western. South Western Ordinary on the other hand 
lost 2 points, and Dover ‘‘ A” 1f- The carry-over was 
easily arranged and continuation rates were as a rule 
lighter than at the mid-July settlement. On Thursday 
Dover ‘‘ A” had a further fall, due apparently to the fact 
that at the meeting the chairman stated that the advan- 

e of the new agreement between the South Eastern 
and the Chatham Companies will go first to the public 
in better service and cheaper fares, next to the people of 
Folkestone, then to those of Chatham, and only finally 
to the shareholders of the two Companies. We do not 
see why the market should have looked upon this state- 
ment with disfavour. It is certain that an improvement 
in the accommodation offered to the public will bring a 
very large accession of revenue to the Companies. 


YIELD oF ENGLISH RAILWAY STOCKS. 


Company. Dividend Price Yield p. c 

1897 27 July ae 

Great Northern ‘‘A” ...... 4 6 6 
Great Northern Deferred... 2} ...... 
Brighton Deferred............ 176 200... 3.19 6 
Midland Deferred ........... 314 7 
Great Western ............... ' 311 9 
North Western . 2044...... 39 9 
South Eastern Deferred ... 3f ...... 111d... 3 9 6 
Brighton Ordinary............ 64 188 ..... 
Lancashire and Yorkshire... 54 ...... 39 0 
South Western Deferred ... 3 ..... 
Caledonian Ordinary......... st 3 6 6 
Great Northern Preferred... 4 ...... t20}..0... 3 6 4 
South Eastern Ordinary ... 34 6 
South Western Ordinary... 7. ...... BED 
Midland Preferred ............ 873...... 216 11 
‘Great Central Preferred 2 610 


Our forecast of the probable course of prices in 
American Rails as peace gets nearer is being fully 
realised. After the fall of Santiago, New York put 
down prices and sold everything it could to Europe. 
On Wednesday, when it was first definitely known that 
Spain was suing for peace, London put up nearly all 
American Stocks, and at the opening in New York, 
there was a slight rise due to buying orders from this 
side. But as soon as these orders were executed, the 
New York “shorts ” began selling furiously again, and 
everything dropped, so that on Thursday London had 
again to follow suit and put down prices in spite of 
of the apparently imminent conclusion of peace. Certain 
stocks, as we have shown, are quoted at very high 
prices. Chicago and Milwaukee stand at nearly 103, 
whereas the previous highest quotation in the early part 
of the year was 99§ on 13 January last. There is not 
much room for a further rise in any American stocks, 
and we expect that New York will gradually unload upon 
sae its holding as the peace negotiations drag 
along. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES OF AMERICAN RAILWAY STOCKS 
BEFORE THE WAR SCARE AND Now. 


: Price Price Differ- 
Railway. 28 January. 27 July. ence. 
Atchison and Topeka. ...... 
Central Pacific . $I 
Chicago. and Milwaukee 
Illinois Central I ose, 49 
vee 584... 558 —35 
New York Central............ 112¢ ... 122 ... +10 
North Pacific Preference ... 682 ... 74 «ow. +5 
Wabash Preference ......... 19} 20 + 
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Net YIELD OF AMERICAN RAILWays. 


Dividends Price Yield 

Company. paid 1897. 27 July. 

5. a. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. P. 5 ...... 103% ...... 416 8 
Illinois Central ............... 112g ...... 4 8 7 
Atchison Adjustment ...... 4°23 3 
Denver Preference............ 316 8 


The account open in the Industrial market during the 
past week has been a small one, and such changes as 
have occurred have in most instances been in favour of 
holders. Here as in the other markets, the chief busi- 
ness has been the arrangement of the account. The 
feature of the week has been Allsopps, which have been 
a good market from start to finish, and on Thursday 
closed at 157. The account in these shares has been 
considerably larger on the expectation of the dividend, 
which is due this week. On Wednesday Liptons were 
strong all day, advancing to 2,5, and the Preference to 
24/6. The Sweetmeat Automatic Company has also 
attracted some attention. The increase in the earnings 
of the Company for the past half-year amounts to nearly 
#9000 and an increase in the dividend from 20 to 25 
per cent. is expected. In Electric Lighting shares 
transactions have been extremely limited, though the 
prospectus of the Hampstead Supply Company was 
favourably received. 


Net YIELD OF INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES. 


Dividend Yield 

Company. 1897. Price r cent. 
Per cent. 27 July. «he 
Do. Ordinary ......... 7 I 7 00 
Linotype Deferred (£5) 9 7% 5 18 o 
Mazawattee Tea ......... id 5 16 4 
D. H. Evans & Co....... 24 5 12 11 
Linotype Ordinary (45) 6 52 gs 68 
Spiers & Pond (£10) 3 
National Telephone(#5) 6... 6 5 Oo 
Holborn & Frascati...... 10(?) ... 2 5 0° Oo 
Bryant & May (#5) ... 17} «... 18} 418 7 
Harrod’s Stores ......... 20 4+ 4 16 11 

74 13 12 
Eley Brothers (£10) 174... 38° 3 12 
Swan & Edgar ........4... om 1} 4 810 
Savoy Hotel (10) ...... iw. 4 8 2 
Jones & Higgins ......... 2}: 445 
J. & P. Coats(f10) ... 200... 349 


(1) Including bonus of 2 per cent. 


The shareholders in Spiers & Pond have finally sanc- 
tioned the increase of £600,000 in the capital of the 
Company, and have at the same time empowered their 
directors to reduce their holding in the Company from 
#5000 to F1000. It is odd that the directors’ should 
be allowed to reduce their stake in the enterprise so 
considerably at the very moment when they are asking 
for over half:a million sterling to spend on new de- 
velopments. _We doubt very much whether the new 
capital that is being put into the business will prevent 
the balance to profit and loss account from diminishing 
each year. As we have already pointed out, the net 
profits in 1897 were nearly £22,000 less than in 1896, 
and last year they were nearly £40,000 less. <A de- 
crease of 40 per cent. in the profits in two years is a 
serious matter, and if the fresh capital is to be spent on 
running new hotels we fear that the shareholders will 
soon find that there are no profits at all. Ifthe new 
hotels are carried on after the fashion of the Palace 
Hotel at Hastings, where Messrs. Spiers & Pond charge 
the innocent visitor 3s. for coffee, roll and butter in 
the morning, they will not be particularly attractive to 
any one. Even at the Hétel Ritz in the Place VendOme 
at Paris, which, from our personal experience, we are 
convinced is the most sumptuous and perfectly ap- 
pointed hotel in Europe, one is only charged 2 fr. 50 c. 
for the morning coffee and roll, or one-third less than 
at the Palace Hotel at Hastings, which no one who has 
stayed there would class amongst the best hotels even 
in England. But then, of course, M. Crémieu-Java 
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has never displayed any particular genius for hotel- 
keeping. 


Kaffirs have been the only market which have shown 
a decidedly firm front during the week, and South 
African mining shares are those most likely to see a 
notable rise in value as soon as the war between Spain 
and the United States is at an end. Gold-mines are 
almost the first securities to feel the effect of public 
nervousness, and it is a remarkable indication of the 
strength of the market at the present time that South 
African gold shares have so well maintained their 
position. The carry-over on Monday last showed not 
only very few falls, but a number of small rises, and 
with the cessation of hostilities and an end to the pre- 
vailing nervousness, investors who like to get more 
than 2} per cent. for their money will begin to look 
longingly at the mining share list again, with its 
promise of 8 or 10 or even 15 per cent; Our readers 
are already well acquainted with the relative values of 
the mines of the Witwatersrand, and the tables we give 
each week shows the relative values in a handy form 
by figures based upon the best information avail- 
able with regard to the profit-earning capacity of each 
mine and the number of years which must elapse before 
the mine is exhausted. It will be seen, of course, that 
at their present prices some of the mines yield no re- 
turn at all to the investor, and some only a very small 
return after the amount necessary to amortise the 
capital invested has been deducted. These, of course, 
are to be avoided by the investor. But to argue from 
the fact that some mines are over-valued in the market, 
that all Transvaal mining shares are over-valued, as 
a daily financial contemporary is in the habit of doing, 
is absurd. Rand Mines are gradually creeping back to 
their old level, and on Thursday almost touched 32. 
The Company will, it is known, declare 1oo per cent. 
dividend at the end of the year. 


EstTiMATED Net YIELD OF TRANSVAAL MINEs. 


OUTCROPS. 
Estimated Price, Life of bal 
Dividends. 27 July. Mine. Net 
er 
Per Cent. Years. Cent. 
Rietfontein A............. 35 - 133 gO OF 
Van Ryn .......ceeeesceeee 40 2 12 13 
Henry Nourse (') ...... BR OE 
Jumpers (*) Bowe BR 
Go 8 7 
Meyer and Charlton... 7O ... 4% ... 10 7 
Robinson (7) .....-..+... BO we 16 
Roodepoort United ... 50 15 
GO 4 10 6 
Wolhuter (°) .......+-... wee 40 6 
Crown Reef (°) ......... 200 13K 8 
City and Suburban (°) 15 ooo 
Geldenhuis Main Reef 10 .. yee. 6 44 
May Consolidated ...... 3 Gow 9 4 
Langlaagte Estate ... 30 3h 15 4 
Geldenhuis Estate...... 4 
Durban Roodepoort... 80 .. 5%... 9 4 
Jubilee © JS eve BOR 


(*) 42 deep-level claims, estimated value equivalent to 
#2 per share. (*) Owns 23 D.L. claims, estimated 
value equivalent to £5 10s. per share. (°) 51} deep- 
level claims, estimated value equivalent to £2 per share, 
and 47 water-right claims. (*) 52 D.L. claims, estima- 
ted value equivalent to £1 per share. (°) 18 D.L. 
claims, estimated value equivalent to £4 per share. 

44 shares. (") £5 shares. (*) Poorer North Reef 
not taken into account. 
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Deep LEVELs. 
Pro- 
Estimated Price, Life of bable 


Company. Dividends. 27 July. Mine. Net 

Yield. 

Per Cent. Years. 

*Nourse Deep ............ GO. st 43 10 
*Village Main Reef(%) .... 75 

*Jumpers Deep ............ 
*Simmer and Jack......... 43(?)... 4(9 30... 
Glen 


The mines marked thus * are already at work. 
(*) Owns 24,000 Roodepoort Central Deep shares, value 
36,000, and will probably sell sixty or seventy claims 
at a price equivalent to 41 per share. (*) Calculated 
on actual profits of working. (*) Owns 25,000 Wemmer 
shares, value equivalent to £1 per share. (*) £5 shares. 


The greatly improved prospects of the Mozambique 
Company should attract careful attention. The revenue 
of the Company during the present year, as we pointed 
out last week, is considerably greater than in 1897, just 
as last year showed a very great improvement on 1896. 
In the past, moreover, all the net revenue of the Com- 
pany has been expended on productive works. It is 
now proposed, however, to make an issue of debentures 
to cover the cost of these works and so to liberate 
the profits which have accumulated in the past. Thus, 
with the greatly improved revenue of the present year 
and the past profits liberated, the Company will be in a 
position to pay a substantial dividend. It is further 
rumoured that there may be important developments 
shortly with regard to a very considerable extension 
of the territory under the control of the Mozambique 
Company. 


Last week we promised some further information 
with regard to the Pekin Syndicate, of which Mr. 
George Cawston is the head, and we referred 
particularly to the list of original shareholders in the 
Syndicate. This list is too long to be given in extenso, 
but below we give the names of the principal holders. 
The Deferred shares, it will be remembered, were 
issued at the nominal -price of 1s. each, and are now 
worth in the market £105. They take 4o per cent. of 
the whole profits after 50 per cent. has been paid on the 
Ordinary shares. It will be seen that amongst the 
lucky holders of these shilling shares which have risen 
to such an enormous premium were Mr. George Cawston 
himself, who held 305, Lord Rothschild, who held 60, 
and Mr. A. G. Schiff, who held another 9. It may also 
be mentioned that in the full list appear the names as 
holders of Ordinary shares of Mrs. M. E. Cawston, Mr. 
G. H. Cawston, Mr. C. F. Cawston, Miss Ellen W. L. 
Cawston, and Miss Silvia P. Cawston, 


Anglo-Continental Gold Syndicate ...... 40or ... 208 


Abercorn, Mary, Duchess of............... 
Bechuanaland Exploration Corporation 10 ... 990 
Bourke, Hubert Ed. Madden ............ 73 «ws 95 
Bartlett, Sir E. A. 
Charterland Goldfields, Ltd. ............... §00 
40 ... 800 
Colonial Finance Corporation, Ltd. ...... 
203 «. 100 
Dilke, Chas. Wentworth OPS 
Gifford, V.C., Rt. Hon. Lord ............ oe ae 
Gilbert, Thos. ............ 36 
Bambro. Sons C.J. + 10 ... 800 
Lorne, Rt. Hon. Marquess of ........... oe ene 
Lurgan, Rt. Hon. Lord ...... 50 


Mayo, Rt. Hon. Earl 6 300 
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Deferred i 

Shares. Shares. 
Montgomery, Basil Templer Graham... 6 ,.. 200 
Mankiewicz, Geo. Aug. 100 
McCalmont Harvey, L. 30. 
Rothschild, Rt. Hon. N. M. Lord ...... 60 ... 2000 
South African Gold Trust, Ltd. eee 475 
Torva Exploring Syndicate, Ltd. ........ 
Tarbutt, Percy ....... 3. asc. 250 
Vaile, Herbert Berkeley 
Weatherley, Chas. Hy. ..... 8 ... 400 
White, Frederick Aug. 
Wertheimer, Vicomte Adolphe de ..... 


We understand that the Bank of England is also 
supporting the Pekin Syndicate, and with both the 
Government and the National Bank at its back, not to 
speak of Lord Rothschild, it should succeed. But we 
rather doubt whether those who invest their money in 
the Syndicate will get any interest for a very long time. 
Coal and iron deposits, nor yet petroleum, are not to 
be exploited in a day nor even in a year in China. 
It would seem, however, that Mr. Cawston confidently 
expects the Syndicate to pay a dividend, say, six or 
twelve months before the British South Africa Company. 


NEW ISSUES. 
THE TELEGRAPH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The Telegraph Manufacturing Company, is issued 
with a capital of £200,000 divided into 20,000 five per 
cent. Cumulative Preference shares of £5 each and 
20,000 Ordinary shares of £5 each. This Company 
has been formed to take over the business of the old 
company of the same title incorporated in 1886. The 
object of the present issue is to obtain additional work- 
ing capital to deal with the increased business of the 
Company. The assets, exclusive of goodwill, are 
valued at £149,528, making, with the additional 
amount of £40,000 to be provided by this issue, a 
total of £189,528. The certified ‘profits for the past 
three years’ trading amount to £49,450, or an average 
annual profit of £16,483. The position of the Com- 
pany may be estimated from the fact that amongst its 
principal customers are the Admiralty, the War Office, 
the Post Office, and the Crown Agents for the Colonies 
and the Cape of Good Hope. . 


PAUL BOYER, LIMITED. 

Paul Boyer, Limited, with a capital of £60,000 in 
24,000 seven per cent. Cumulative Preference shares, 
and 36,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each, is formed to 
take over the photographic business of Monsieur Paul 
Boyer of Paris, and patents for the process of photo- 
graphy by artificial light. The purchase price asked by 
the vendor is £48,000, payable as to £4000 in cash 
and the rest in cash or shares at the option of the 
directors. £12,000 is reserved for working capital. 
The accountants’ certificate of past profits is vague ; the 
stock has apparently not been valued periodically, nor 
is it stated that the profits are net profits. The account- 
ants say moreover that the books have not been kept 
ona complete system. The enterprise is not one which 
‘we can recommend to the investor. 


‘“ THE GENTLEWOMAN,” LIMITED. 


The journal called the ‘‘Gentlewoman” is formed 
into a company with a capital of £160,000 divided 
into 80,000 five per cent. Cumulative Preference and 
80,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each. The certificate of 
profits is not so straightforward nor so satisfactory as 
we should have expected in such an undertaking, since 
t deals only with averages and percentages except as 
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regards the profits of the past year, but the business is 
apparently an increasing one. The paper will remain 
under the management of Mr. Warden and Mr. Wood, 
who founded it and have conducted it since the com- 
mencement. The purchase price is fixed by the ven- 
dors, the [Illustrated Newspaper’ Corporation, at 
4145,000, payable as to £65,000 in cash or Prefer- 
ence shares and the balance in the whole of the 
Ordinary shares. The sum of £1000 a year is to be 
placed to a reserve fund out of the profits after paying 
the preference dividend and before any dividend is paid 
on the Ordinary shares until the reserve fund reaches 
430,000. Further working capital to the amount of 
15,000 is to be provided out of the present issue, and 
the vendor Company guarantees that the present working 
capital shall amount to £10,000. The ‘‘ Gentlewoman ” 
is a well-known and popular paper, and the Preference 
shares seem to be a very fair investment of their class. 


THE BENGAL-NAGPUR RAILWAY COMPANY. 


The directors of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway invite 
tenders for 440,000 three per cent. debentures, guar- 
anteed by the Secretary for State for India both as 
regards principal and interest. The debentures, which 
will be payable to bearer, expire in August, 1905. The 
minimum price of issue is par. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

G. E. W.—The notice was unfortunately crowded out in our 
second edition, and the index was not corrected. 

GRATEFUL.—We are glad the advice we gave turned out so 
satisfactorily. We should advise you to hold Bovril Deferred. 
They are likely to improve considerably in value. 

Coop.—The Company went to allotment in due course, and 
the property is already transferred. When the Company is able 
to report its first results of working the shares will in all proba- 
bility increase in value. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOME MISTAKES OF HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


IR,—No one can doubt the magnitude of the work 
of alleviation and cure performed by hospitals in. 
London, nor the necessity for it, nor the disinterested 
zeal of many supporters of hospitals. But the continued 
appeals to the public, sometimes on account of hospitals 
generally such as the Prince of Wales’s Jubilee Fund and 
the Saturday and Sunday funds, sometimes on behalf 
of particular hospitals, such as the circulars which burden 
our post-bags or the advertisements which entrap our 
eyes, must make people reflect that there is something 
rotten in the state which leaves so important a function 
to spasmodic and casual effort. In a great city like 
London there have still survived the methods of 
alleviating sickness. suitable to a little country town. 
The annual expenditure of all the hospitals must reach 
nearly a million pounds; that of the great general 
hospitals reaches about half a million. Not more than 
ten per cent. of this comes from invested endowments ; 
the rest has to be begged or borrowed or prayed for 
by the methods which the advertising ingenuity of the 
managers can best devise. The managers obtain the 
money and spend the money ; in both of which tasks 
they are responsible to no public bodies, to no State 
department, to nothing more serious than the criticisms 
of busybodies in the newspapers. 

The first lamentable result of this jumbled want of 
system is that a grossly disproportionate amount is 
spent upon mere administration. Taking the returns 
of the general hospitals alone, it appears that it costs 
nearly £30,000 a year to administer nearly £500,000 ; 
were we to take into agcount the multitudes of special 
hospitals the proportion of expense would be enormously 
increased. It is to be remembered that’ these expenses 
do not include the services of a host of zealous and 
efficient voluntary workers, such as chairmen and 
members of hospital boards; nor do they include any 
of the actual working expenses, such as salaries of 
doctors, nurses, matrons, chaplains, porters, dispensers 
and so forth. They include little more than the salaries 
and perquisites of hospital secretaries and their staffs of 
clerks. They do not include the large expenses 
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connected with the collection of the various funds by 
which hospitals receive a considerable part of their 
income. It appears to cost nearly as much to manage 
a small hospital with an expenditure of a few thousands 
as a large hospital with an expenditure of forty or fifty 


thousands, and as each separate institution, large or. 


small, maintains a separate administrative staff, it is 
easy to realise the immense leakage of charitable funds. 

A second great evil of the present unco-ordinated 
system is the immense overlapping that occurs. The 
greater hospitals and the vast majority of the smaller 
institutions crowd as closely as may be towards the 
centre of London, and vast new tracts of the inhabited 
outer areas are not provided for. Patients from any 
part of London may go to any hospital according to 
their fortune in getting admission tickets, or according 
to the accidental connexion of the local doctor with any 
of the great hospitals. I have known cases of patients 
in Paddington going to the London Hospital in White- 
chapel and to St. George’s Hospital at Hyde Park 
Corner. Absolutely no system exists by which an 
inhabitant of any district should naturally go to any 
particular hospital ; and no system exists by which any 
person should know the chances and conditions of entry 
to the general and special institutions. 

Connected with this evil of overlapping is the 
necessary evil that the appeals for each particular 
hospital are thrown broadcast. Living near St. Mary’s 
Hospital I may happen to take an interest in it ; but this 
year appeals reach me from a dozen sources on behalf 
of the London Hospital; next year it will be Guy’s or 
Thomas’s or St. Bartholomew’s, or some of the others. 
Each appeal is equally urgent, equally heart-rending, 
and equally bewildering, and the chances are that I save 
my possible contributions against quarter-day. 

The internal arrangements of hospitals are however 
still more illogical and unsatisfactory, and it would take 
far more space than you are likely to allow me even to 
mention all the evils connected with them. I shall 
confine my remarks to the hospitals with which teaching 
schools are connected as these, although few in number, 
greatly surpass all the others in size and importance. 
The medical and surgical staff of these institutions 
consists in the first place of a number of physicians and 
surgeons engaged in London consulting practice. They 
represent absolutely the cream of the London medical 
profession and a majority of them—certainly all the 
better known of them—are fully occupied with immense 
and lucrative private practice. They attend at the 
hospital one, two, or three afternoons a week and see 
perhaps nine per cent. of the cases, although, of course, 
they are ready and do occasionally come down for the 
sudden emergency of a specially difficult or interesting 
case. They are paid for their hospital work either 
nothing at all or a mere annual honorarium. The 
practical motive of their attendance is that as the 
majority of students who follow them round the wards 
are going to become general practitioners, they are 
building up a connexion for their own consulting 
practices. The physicians and surgeons of the hospitals, 
until they have reached absolutely the highest point of 
advertised celebrity, get ninety per cent. of their cases 
sent them by former students of their own hospital. 

The remaining medical staff at a hospital consists of 
medical and surgical ‘“‘ registrars,” who are dis- 
tinguished qualified students, waiting for positions on 
the senior staff, and of a number of ‘‘ house-surgeons ” 
and ‘‘ house-physicians,” who are young students just 
qualified and allowed to hold these posts for six months 
or a year, really as the final part of their hospita! 
training. Registrars, house-physicians house- 
surgeons are the persons who do the vast bulk of the 
work at a hospital and do not receive the wages of 
mechanics ; they have no permanent connexion with 
their institution, and at least every year they are re- 
placed. The whole system of medical and surgical work 
at a hospital has as its motive force the idea of the 
hospital not as healing-place, but as a place of education 
for young medical men and as a soil in which older 
medical men sow the seeds of a lucrative private 
practice. 

The last evil to which I shall now refer is the abuse 
of hospitals by patients who could afford to pay—an 
abuse which applies equally to the out-patient and in- 
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patient departments. People who subscribe to haspitals 
do so, to a large extent, in the belief that they are helping 
to relieve the necessitous poor. There is absolutely no 
general system by which there can be distinguished 
those who come to a hospital bécause it is free, 
and those who come to a hospital because they can- 
not afford to pay for proper treatment. Urgency of 
the cases, and recommending letters from subscribers 
are the two tickets by which admission is gained, and 
the result is that an enormous amount of money is spent 
upon persons without any claim on the charitable. 

I may sum up a few of the points I have tried to 
make. 

1. There is an urgent necessity for organization of all 
the charitable hospitals so as to cut down management 
expenses, arrange and define localisation and prevent 
overlapping. 

2. There isan urgent need for the complete separation 
of medical schools and hospitals. The medical schools 
should be under University control; the hospital staff 
should be independent of the medical school. 

3. The hospital staff should consist of physicians and 
surgeons paid for their work as such, and required to do 
their work as such. 

_ 4. Although urgent cases should at all times be taken 
in, subsequent investigat‘on should decide whether or 
no the patient should be charged nothing, or on what 
scale they should be charged for maintenance and 
attendance. ORDER. 


THE RIGHTS OF CIVIL SERVANTS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 

Sir,—The question as to whether a man, because 
he has accepted service in the Post Office, shall be 
restricted in the exercise of his civil rights is one that 
has occupied much of the time of various sessions of 
Parliament, and is bound to turn up again and again until 
some Government is wearied or shamed into doing some 
thing definite, even if not right.’ Of course, the question 
is one which affects all civil servants, but it is fought 
out especially over the example of the Post Office—the 
focussing-point of all being the dismissal of myself from 
the Post Office by Sir James Fergusson. 

I want to set down the facts plainly, so that a dis- 
passionate judgment may be formed on them, and I will, 
I think, prove that Sir James Fergusson acted wrongly, 
and that Mr. Hanbury is entirely ignorant of the merits 
of the case, or wilfully ignores them, when he under- 
takes Sir James Fergusson’s defence. 

I was dismissed by Sir James Fergusson because I 
circularised Parliamentary candidates with this ques- 
tion :—‘‘ Will you, in the event of being elected a 
Member of Parliament, support a motion for the ap- 

intment of a Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry 
into the Post Office Service, such as was advocated by 
Earl Compton and largely supported during the recent 
session of the House of Commons?” Mr. Hanbury has 
talked on the question in the House of Commons, but he 
has never attempted to point out a reasonable objection 
that might be taken to putting this question to a 
candidate seeking the suffrages of the electors of a 
constituency ; nor has he ventured to say that it was 
improper to put such a question. The proposal having 
come before Parliament, and having been accepted for 
consideration by the Speaker, was perfectly constitu- 
tional; and an elector—be he in the Post Office or not— 
had as much right to ascertain the views of the candi- 
dates seeking his support on this question as on anyother. 
On the general question I submit that there are only 
two courses logically open to the Government: one is 
full and perfect freedom in the exercise of his civil rights 
by a civil servant, and the other is disfranchisement. 
Mr. Hanbury has thrown out the threat of disfranchise- 
ment, and I frankly tell him that it would be a manlh 
way out of his difficulty, while at the same time I cai 
that there is not the slightest reason for the adoption o 
any such retrograde course. As a matter of common 
sense, no postman, sorter, or telegraphist should be 
under any civil restraint when his duty in the Post Office 
is concluded. During duty hours his only consideration 
shouldbe, as in private employment, his work; but 
once he has lapsed into the privacy of his off-duty hours 
no official has a right to take cognisance of his actions. 
And I ask—and shall, doubtless, pause long for a reply 
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—why any restriction should be sought to be imposed 
on John Smith, telegraphist, if, after duty hours, he 
feels disposed to sit on a political committee to advance 
or oppose the cause of Home Rule or any other political 
question? No such restriction is attached to the tele- 
gtaphist working for Reuter ; who should it be attached 
to the telegraphist in the Post Office ? 

I claim that this is a fair proposition. If it be sug- 
gested that there is a difference in the work, I say that 
there is not. No postal servant is in a position to 
become privy to any knowledge of political import, and 
it is absurd to view him as a dangerous political agent 
who must be held in check. It is sometimes said that 
he would endeavour to secure the return of members 
pledged to improve his pay and position ; but this is 
sheer absurdity. The question of John Smith’s salary 
or his hours of work could not possibly be the subject 
of a pledge on the part of a candidate, because such a 
‘matter could never come before the House of Commons. 
But I wish to take this question a step further. I 
submit that Mr. Hanbury is acting in a cowardly spirit, 
because he allows his prejudice to go so far that he is 
willing to shelter himself behind an illegality so 


“monstrous that it amounts to a gross constitutional 


outrage. Mr. Hanbury, had he the shadow of a doubt 
of this, could'settle it at once by submitting the whole 
matter to the consideration of the law officers of the 
Crown; and it is because he will not do this that I 
attribute cowardice to him, for his only reason is that 
he knows what the decision would, and must, be. 

In the reign of George III. members of the Civil 
Service were disabled from exercising the franchise, 
and this disablement obtained until 1868, when it was 
removed. Postmasters-General during this period were 
deprived of the franchise in common with all their 
servants, but no sooner did they regain their electoral 
liberty than they at once began to arrogate to them- 
selves the functions of Parliament by issuing restraining 
instructions to their subordinates. It became such an 
Offensive interference with the constitutional rights of 
postal servants that in 1874 a second Act was passed, 
which removed ‘‘ all remaining disabilities.” This was 
an attempt to make assurance doubly sure, which Mr. 
Hanbury even to-day is frustrating by his contempt for 
law. Inthe Act of 1868 most of the disabilities were 


‘removed, and in 1874 all remaining disabilities were re- 


moved. The Lord Chief Justice, when Sir Charles Russell, 
expressed himself very clearly about it. ‘‘ There is 
no doubt,” said he, ‘‘that the franchise has been ex- 
tended so as to include all civil servants without 
restriction or reservation, and that any interference 
with the exercise of the franchise by a civil servant is 
ultra vires and unconstitutional.” Sir James Fergusson 
finds excuse for his action in dismissing me in the fact 
that he issued in the ‘‘ Post-Office Circular” an intimation 
that he ‘‘desired to warn Post-Office servants that it 
would be improper for them to endeavour to extract 
promises from any candidate with reference to their duties 
and pay.” This, in his opinion, was quite sufficient to 
render nugatory all Acts of Parliament on the subject of 
the franchise. But what do the law officers of the Crown 
say to such a preposterous assumption? What will 
any legal expert of note throughout the country say to 
it? Can a Postmaster-General by his zpse dixit over- 
cide an Act of Parliament? It is beside the point that 
the warning was against extracting pledges on the 
subject of duty and pay, so that I need not point out 
{1) that I did not attempt to extract any pledge of 
any kind, and (2) that my questions were not on the 

int of pay or duty; the greater assumption that Sir 


James Fergusson can override the law and deprive 


postal servants of its shelter and benefit is the point to 
consider. Sir Albert Rollit, M.P., whom I quote here as 
a legal authority, in ridiculing the assumption that a 
Postmaster General may promulgate an order which 
shall override an Act of Parliament, said in a public 


speech : 


‘*No regulations of a Department had authority to 
infringe the provisions of an Act of Parliament, and 


= were ultra vires, and a violation of the statute 


aw of the realm.” 
In a speech in the House of Commons he said, 


‘referring to the restrictions imposed by Departmental 


Orders: ‘‘ Patliament, if it could properly and practi- 
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cally be done, would have itself limited the franchise to 
the votes of the employees.” we 

There is only one painful incident in connexion with this 
controversy which] shall take this opportunity of referring 
to and I hope that this will be the means of ending it. 
Sir James Fergusson has more than once said that he 
had the concurrence of Mr. Gladstone and Sir William 
Harcourt in his action. The House is always led to 
believe that this concurrence covered my dismissal, and 
I therefore take this opportunity of stating that, so far 
as Mr. Gladstone was concerned, it is a gross and an 
unpardonable misstatement. The deceased statesman’s 
well-known reverence for constitutional usage would 
never allow him to condone an evasion of the law, and 
the fact that, since my dismissal, and, as the result of a 
correspondence with me, he granted the Postal Service 
the privilege of free public meeting, is in itself sufficient 
evidence to the contrary. It is true that Mr. Gladstone 
viewed the Civil Service as being domestically associated 
with the Government, and had somewhat of a horror ot 
the introduction of trade-union methods there. But 
he never carried this feeling beyond a desire that 
a certain special decorum and reserve should charac- 
terise all Civil Service movements, a desire, I may say, 
which has always animated me. It is only in so far 
as he gave expression to this desire that he was in 
accord with Sir James Fergusson, who most unjusti- 
fiably extends it so as to cover his whole action. 

What authority Sir James Fergusson has for his use 
of Sir William Harcourt’s name in the same connexion 
I cannot say. Sir William has studiously avoided a 
public utterance on the subject, and although he has 
lengthily discussed the matter with me in private, I 
cannot say that I am clearly in possession of his views. 
—Yours, &c., W. E. CLery. 


MR. JUSTICE DAY’S SENTENCES. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REvIEw. 


Si1r,—Mr. Justice Day—a notoriously severe judge 
and our greatest flogger—has made another speech 
lamenting that the legislature does not give him more 
elbow-room. In sentencing a prisoner at York Assizes 
for a criminal offence on a young girl, he said there 
would be a speedy disappearance of such offences if the 
judge had power to order a flogging, and so forth. 
Now, as far as I have observed, his sentences of im- 
prisonment or penal servitude are quite as severe as 
those of the average judge, and where he can he adds 
the flogging which such men as Sir Henry Hawkins 
omit. I think Mr. Justice Day should be called on to 
give a statement of the sentences passed by him which 
included flogging, together with the crimes of which 
the prisoners were convicted. The public could then 
see whether his sentences are really deterrent, or more 
efficacious than the sentences of less severe judges who 
do not flog criminals. —Yours faithfully, 

JosePH CoLLinson. 


[We believe that a list of the floggings ordered by 
this judge was published some time ago in the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette.”—Ep. S. R.] 


MANX DOGBERRIES. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REviEw. 


Sir,—No man who has ever given a moment’s 
attention to the subject would be likely to charge the 
judiciary in the Isle of Man with undue tenderness 
towards malefactors. Manx penalties for offences, 
proven or alleged, are I think notoriously barbarous. 
Less has been heard of these than would otherwise 
have been the case, because, first, the island is so 
largely removed from the eye of the Briton who is 
vigilant in the cause of fair play; and secondly, 
because the island is in the enjoyment of Home Rule. 
It is probable, however—certainly it is to be hoped— 
that even in the Isle of Man such a story as that told 


_by your correspondent ‘‘J.” last week is rare. It is 


rightly characterised by him as an ‘‘ infamous” story, 
and both he and the ‘‘ Saturday Review” are entitled 
to credit for courageously stating it in its naked 
simplicity. 

For let us quite understand—assuming, of course, 
as I am bound to do, that ‘‘J.” has put the facts quite 
impartially—that in this Dixon case we have something 
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approaching a Dreyfus case of our own. Dixon, it is 
true, is accused, not of selling State secrets, but of sheep 
stealing. His real offence would seem to be nationality. 
He is not a Manx. He was hated by the farmer- 
jurymen and by the Deemsters on that score, almost 
as bitterly as Dreyfus was hated because he was a Jew. 
But hatred notwithstanding, just as in the Dreyfus 
case, there would not have been a conviction had not 
the puny autocrats,~with whom the prisoner’s fate 
rested, determined that he should be removed. In 
regard to Dixon, as in regard to Dreyfus, unless there 
is more grit in our Home Secretary than in any French 
Minister, the savage sentence passed in the teeth of the 
evidence must prove a death sentence. Can we 
tolerate so gross a travesty of justice in a community 
which is under the British flag ? 

Sir Matthew White Ridley has an opportunity here 
of which he will, if he is the man I take him to be, 
eagerly avail himself. It may seriously offend the 
Deemsters’ dignity to have these savage methods over- 
hauled and rendered nugatory, but it is necessary to 
deal drastically with rabies in whatever animal they 
may manifest themselves. 

Whilst Whitehall must move, the British public can 
also do something. What pleasure can the average 
British tourist take in visiting a beautiful spot like the 
Isle of Man, if he knows that it is the home of brutaiity 
such as that exposed in your last issue? What would 
the Isle of Man be without the influx of British visitors? 
A serious falling off now would penalise the com- 
munity for a year. But why penalise the community ? 
I hear some one ask. My answer is, because the 
community is autonomous, and must take responsibility 
for the doings of those whom it places, or permits to 
be placed, in positions of authority and trust. 

The sooner a little justice’s justice is meted out to 
some of the justices themselves, the better it seems to 
me will it be for luckless individuals who may run some 
risk of falling into their clutches.—Yours truly, 


HOME OFFICE JUSTICE. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—I think the following extract from a speech 
made by Mr. Ruggles-Brise, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, contains one of the fullest admissions of the 
inefficiency of the Home Office as an appellate tribunal 
in criminal cases that I have yet seen—though, of course, 
he is utterly wrong as to the facts of the particular case 
with which he was dealing :— 

‘*The steadfast refusal of the Home Secretary to set 
aside the sentence of the Judge in the case of Mrs. 
Maybrick, for whose release the effort made in this 
country and in England was quite unparalleled, is the 
most striking illustration of the difficulty of getting the 
English executive to interfere with and impair the 
wholesome authority of the judiciary.” 

In other words the tribunal to which we have en- 
trusted the task of revising the blunders of our judiciary, 
and which we have hitherto been told revises them more 
effectually than any Court of Criminal Appeal would do, 
regards it as its first duty to stick to the judge through 
thick and thin, whatever the consequences to the un- 
fortunate prisoner may be. ‘‘ The judiciary ” of course, 
can only mean the judge whotried the case. Every one 
knows that the only present member of the judiciary 
who was present at the trial is one of the strongest 
advocates for Mrs. Maybrick’s release. The utmost 
that the Home Office can say with truth is that it is 
upholding the dead judge, whose mind was failing and 
who did not hear all the evidence now available, against 
a living judge whose mind is clear and who knows all 
the evidence. True he was the prisoner’s advocate ; 
but he did not make as strong a speech in her favour as 
the dead judge made against her. However, my point is 
that the Home Office completely neglects the duty 
which the Queen and the public entrust to it if it 
follows the lead of any judge, living or dead, instead of 
forming its own perfectly independent opinion and 
acting on it; and every prisoner who is confined under 
more than one Home Secretary has a clear right to the 
independent opinion of every new Home Secretary. 
Does he or she receive it ? 

In point of fact, the Judge’s sentence in this case was 
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death, and this sentence was ‘‘ set aside” by the Home: 
Secretary. As the law compelled the Judge to pro-. 
nounce it, however, it cannot properly be regarded as: 
his sentence at all. It could only be modified. by. the 
Home Secretary. The Judge was one of several 
persons whom he consulted before modifying it, but the 
latter took—and rightly took—the whole responsibility 
of the modification on himself. But a sentence of 
penal servitude for life passed by the Home Secretary 
does not mean what it says. It has been passed since 
the Maybrick trial on many persons who have been: 
already liberated. Neither law nor precedent binds the 
Home Secretary: to carry it out im its entirety ; and the 
allegation has often been made, and never contradicted, 
that Mrs. Maybrick would have been liberated long ago: 
but for the agitation in her favour. The Americans. 
will probably attach its proper value to Mr. Ruggles- 
Brise’s assertion, ‘‘ We are very friendly, but we can. 
never let her go.”—Truly yours, B..L. 

P.S.—When writing as above, I was relying on an 
extract from Mr. Ruggles-Brise’s statement at New 
York, which I find was made so far back as last: 
November. The introductory sentence. is perhaps even, 
stronger : ‘‘ The power of pardon is vested solely in the; 
Sovereign acting through the Home Secretary alone, 
and the extreme rarity of his intervention to interfere 
with the decisions of the Courts contributes powerfully 
to the maintenance of the authority of the judiciary.” 
Is this a satisfactory tribunal of ultimate appeal in 
criminal cases ? 

‘““REX REGUM.” 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 

Sir,—May I, in reply to your correspondent, Sir 
Wyke Bailiss, that his alleged likeness of Christ ‘‘ was, 
accepted by the Apostles,” aver that there is not a line 
or a word in the Gospels and Epistles, as we have them,, 
to justify this allegation. There are few things more 
remarkable in their writings than their total silence as. 
to the form and features of Jesus Christ; and, accord-. 
ingly, the painters who came centuries after the 
Apostles have each given a distinct and separate like- 
ness—Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci and Murillo, Ary, 
Scheffer and Holman Hunt, for example—in every 
instance simply imaginative. C. L. CorkRAN. 


MR. LONG’S DOGS BILL. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. | 


S1r,—The announcement of the withdrawal of the 
above unpopular measure has caused widespread satis- 
faction throughout the country. 

As one who has been in the thick of the fight against 
this bill, may I be allowed to say that it was not alone 
on account of one or two objectionable clauses in it that 
this fight has been so resolute and prolonged, but rather 
because, from its first to its last line, it was practically 
the endorsement of the objectionable methods with 
which Mr. Long has plagued the country ever since he 
has held the reins at the Board of Agriculture. What 
those methods are we all know. Irrational and partial: 
muzzling upon ill-certified cases of rabies, wholesale- 
slaughter of healthy dogs, brutal bludgeoning by the- 
police, hound-exemption, rewards to the police for dog 
seizure, the persistent snubbing of local authorities, and: 
perpetual interference with the rights of dog-owners. in. 
their own property—these are the methods that have 
been the order of the day under Mr. Long’s rule, and. 
they one and all find their endorsement in this ill+ 
considered attempt at legislation. The country, how-- 
ever, has refused to permit such an endorsement, and! 
the bill, practically killed by the voice of the people, has. 
had to be withdrawn. ‘‘ We will have none of this 
man and his methods,” is the meaning put into words 


of the ceaseless flow of petitions into the House, the- 


protest meetings and electioneering opposition to the- 
Government which have been going on ever since: this: 


bill had its first reading. Mr. Long has fought his. 


fight with the country, and has been worsted; it now 
only remains for him to withdraw, after his bill, from. 
the department he has belittled and the Cabinet which 


he has led through the depths of unpopularity to the. 


verge of wreckage.—Yours, &c., 
Frep. E. Pirkis, 
Hon. Treasurer, National Canine Defence.. 
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REVIEWS. 
A SOLDIER-DIPLOMATIST. 


** General Sir Richard Meade and the Feudatory States 
of Central and Southern India.” By Thomas H. 
Thornton, C.S.I., D.C.L. London: Longmans. 


IF this book be regarded as a picture of the manner 
of life and the nature of the duties of the diplomatic 
officers serving under the Government of India, it may 
‘be pronounced both interesting and valuable. It is 
written with full authority by a distinguished officer, 
who, under Lord Northbrook and for some time under 
Lord Lytton, filled the most coveted appointment in 
India, the Foreign Secretaryship, and who was conse- 
quently in the most favourable position to estimate the 
work and character of the men who as Agents to the 
Governor-General, as Residents or Political agents, 
superintended and controlled the multifarious and 
varied relations which exist between the Supreme 
power in India and the feudatory princes. Among 
these officers Sir Richard Meade took deservedly a high 
place. The fact that he successively held charge of 
Central India, Mysore, Baroda and Hyderabad is of no 
great moment in estimating his capacity, for when a 
man has risen to high office, the doors of promotion 
open to him automatically, without conspicuous merit 
on his part, and even in the English diplomatic service 
the transfer of an Ambassador from Constantinople or 
St. Petersburg does not invariably signify the official 
recognition of his astuteness and success. But Sir 
Richard Meade was endowed with so much amiability 
and good sense that he was able to fill all the appoint- 
ments which fortune placed in his way with credit to 
himself and advantage to the Government he served. 
Whether he was a man of real distinction of mind and 
character, deserving to be presented to the English 
public as the best type of the Indian political officer 
may well be doubted, and the more so as this biography, 
by a thoroughly competent critic and admirer, gives us 
no sufficient means of forming an opinion. We have 
read the book with a hyper-conscientious care; we have 
seen the Resident lecturing, advising, reforming ; we 
know the pattern of the gold embroidery on his coat, his 
palace, the number of guns in his salute, his life, his 
hours of work, but we never come upon the real man, 
the Richard Meade as he was known to his intimate 
friends and contemporaries. His soul is nowhere laid 
bare to us. We do not hear his voice or read his 
letters. So far as this memoir goes, Meade never said 
a sentence worth remembrance for its profundity or 
its wit, or wrote a letter or dispatch deserving of 
permanent record. Yet he was an Irishman from 
County Cork, and must have had some ancestral 
tendency to wit and humour; while, as the trusted 
instrument of successive Viceroys, he must have 
possessed some logical or persuasive power, some 
skill with his pen. But of such accomplishments we 
find no trace. We patiently follow his gold-embroidered 
coat through one incident after another, hoping to 
obtain a glimpse of the man, but in vain. Like the 
light, illusive thistle-ball in Browning’s ‘‘ Two in the 
Campagna,” just when we think to hold it, it is off 
in; and when we close the book we know no more 
of the individuality within the Resident’s uniform than 
when we commenced. 
There seem to be two reasons for this phantasma- 
orical presentment of the typical Indian diplomatist. 
The first undoubtedly is that Mr. Thornton considers 
himself still bound by the fetters of official responsibility, 
and does not allow himself to record the confidences 
which Sir Richard Meade must have made to him on 
These would have been of 
great interest, assuming that Sir Richard was as frank 
and clever as he is reported to have been. What were 
the comments, we wonder, of the true Meade on the 
Guicowar trial or on the restitution of the Berars to 
Hyderabad? The reticence of the biographer is alto- 
ether honourable, considering his position as Foreign 
ecretary, but it necessarily impairs the value of the 
biography. The second reason, which somewhat dis- 
counts the first, but is suggested by some portions of 
the narrative, is that, in reality, Sir Richard Meade, an 
byviously sincere, honest and kindly man, was not 
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possessed of any unusual ability or distinction; that 
without any diplomatic or administrative training, he 
yet by the exercise of industry and uprightness, con- 
trived, as many Englishmen like him have done, to 
hold his own in the murky atmosphere and devious 
ways of Native Courts. He does not appear to have 
impressed his contemporaries as a man of unusual 
capacity ; he certainly was not brilliant, and the fact 
that he was trusted by several Viceroys of very different 
views and character, merely proves that he was an excel- 
lent servant of the State rather than that he possessed in- 
dependence or originality. Nor does such an estimate of 
the man detract in any way from his value as a political 
officer, though it leaves him a less attractive biogra- 
phical study. Sir Edward Malet’s description of the 
best diplomat as the man of whom least is heard, is in full 
accord with the opinion of the Indian Foreign Office, 
where brilliancy has always been feared and disliked, 
and the sober and commonplace virtues have alone won 
confidence. Even Viceroys, who have generally chosen 
to keep the control of the Foreign Department in their 
own hands, do not care for a rival luminary in the 
firmament. Meade was a special favourite of Lord 
Lytton, and this suggests that he was not a man who 
cared to maintain his own opinion against authority, 
for this brilliant Viceroy had a feminine strain in his 
nature which so resented opposition that among his 
intimate friends and advisers in India were no men of 
robust independence of character, and only one of 
intellectual distinction: of course, excluding Sir James 
Stephen, the legal member of Council, over whose 
appointment and position the Viceroy had no control. 
There was never a period in which the best Indian 
officials were more neglected, while the sycophants 
and time-servers came to the front. It is true that 
Meade’s simple and honourable character had in it 
nothing of the sycophant ; but he still could change his 
Opinions on the instant, in obedience to orders from 
Calcutta, as was shown in the incident of the appoint- 
ment of a co-regent to Salar Jang at Hyderabad, when 
Meade had weakly counselled a complete surrender to 
the great Minister of the Nizam. But Meade was at no 
time a match for the astute Salar Jang, the most 
brilliant, ambitious and courageous Minister of this 
generation in India, who was born a century too late, 
and who, like the caged eagle, broke his wings and his 
heart against the iron bars known to the Indian Princes 
by the name of British Supremacy, which shut him in. 
He gallantly threw down a hopeless challenge to the 
Government of India (which treated him with scant 
generosity) and was ever a most attractive personality. 
Sir Richard Meade’s work brought him in contact with 
several others of the most interesting personages of that 
time in India. Sir Dinkar Rao, Minister of Gwalior, 
with his master, the Maharaja Sindhia, were mem- 
bers, with Meade, of the famous Commission to try 
the Guicowar of Baroda for the attempted murder 
of General Phayre, the British Resident. Surely the 
the most silly, illogical and discreditable of burlesques : 
the three English judges on one side; the three Indian 
judges on the other, and the Government concurring 
with neither and deposing the Prince for offences for 
which he was neither tried nor found guilty. If the 
Government was so grossly ignorant as to expect inde- 
pendent Princes to condemn one of their own order, 
Meade, who was experienced, should have voted on the 
native side, and so saved the honour of the chiefs and 
the credit of the Government. Had he possessed one 
spark of genius he would have so acted. Sir Madhava 
Rao was another famous Minister with whom Meade 
had much to do, a wonderfully active-minded, vain, 
clever type of the Hindu Reformer ; altogether differing 
from Sir Dinkar Rao, a gentle persuasive ascetic, in 
face and manner and character resembling Cardinal 
Manning—a lovable man, but an extraordinary bore. 
Sindhia and Holkar, whose States these men adminis- 
tered, represented types which have passed away ; 
Sindhia—brutal, heavy, morose—whose very loyalty was 
so ungraciously tendered to the Government that it 
became an insult : Holkar, a gigantic, ponderous, oily, 
crafty money-lender, the wittiest, most heartless and 
most hated by his subjects of all the princes in India. He 
went down to his grave an embittered man, because 
his loyalty in the Mutiny was disputed by the Govern- 
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ment—most unjustly in the opinion of many, most im- 
politically in the opinion of most. The Government 
should have been eager to welcome loyal professions 
instead of turning doubtful friends into traitors by weak 
suspicions. Sindhia, too, was an angry man throughout 
his life because the fortress of Gwalior was not returned 
to him after the Mutiny, although his loyalty was un- 
doubtedly conspicuous. If Meade had possessed any real 
power, genius or independence of character, he would 
have justified Holkar in the eyes of the world, and have 
restored the fort of Gwalior to Sindhia. But he did 
neither; and the great act of justice was left for a 
successor of Meade’s in Central India to press on Lord 
Dufferin, who had sufficient imagination and greatness 
of soul to accept the suggestion. But it was too late 
for Sindhia, who died before he had strength to re-enter 
his restored fortress. 

Our estimate of Sir Richard Meade is not quite that 
of Mr. Thornton. He seems to have been an honest, 
kindly man, constantly occupied with great affairs 
from the accident of his position, but never rising to 
greatness, and never straying beyond the red-tape limits 
of the Foreign Office to perform an action or to recom- 
mend a procedure which might show that he or his 
masters in Calcutta were possessed of magnanimity, 
imagination or originality. Mr. Thornton has given us 
a highly interesting and useful book, but we do not 
accept his hero as heroic. 


TOLSTOI ON ART. 
I 


‘*What is Art?” By Leo Tolstoy. Translated from 
the Russian by Aylmer Maude. London: The 
Brotherhood Publishing Company. 


“THE theory which makes feeling the test of art, and 
an ennobling influence upon the emotions the aim 
of art, has never received so signal a discomfiture as in 
the book just published by Count Tolstoi, ‘‘ What is 
Art?” in which that theory is put forward as the only 
possible one, and carried, in the most logical way, to 
its final conclusions. Tolstoi, as it seems to me, is 
more essentially a man of genius than any writer now 
living. He has carried the methods of the novel further 
into the soul of man than any novelist who ever lived ; 
‘and he has at the same time rendered the common 
‘details of life with a more absolute illusion of reality 
than any one else. Since he has given up writing 
novels, he has written a study of the Christian religion 
-which seems to me, from the strictly Christian point of 
view, to leave nothing more to be said; and he has 
followed out his own conclusions in life with the same 
logic as that with which he has carried them ‘out in 
writing. He is unique in our time in having made 
every practical sacrifice to his own ideal. Everything 
he writes, therefore, we are bound to receive with that 
respect which is due alike to every man of genius and 
to every man of unflinching sincerity. It is impossible 
that he should write anything which is without a value 
of its own; not necessarily the value which he himself 
attaches to it. It may scarcely seem, indeed, that 
Tolstoi has much more of the necessary equipment for 
writing a book on art than, let us say, Bunyan would 
have had. Yet if Bunyan had sat down to write a book 
on art, in which he had given us his real opinion of 
Milton in the present and Shakespeare in the past, such 
a book, if it had told us nothing worth knowing about 
Shakespeare and Milton, would still have been well 
worth reading, for the sake of Bunyan himself and of 
the better understanding of that Puritan conscience 
which Bunyan embodied. In the same way this book 
of Tolstoi’s, trying as it is to read, and little as it tells 
us about the questions it sets out to enlighten, has an 
undeniable value as the utterance of Tolstoi, and as the 
legitimate reductio ad absurdum of theories which have 
had so many more cautious and less honest defenders. 
Tolstoi’s theory of art, then, is this: ‘‘ There is one 
indubitable indication distinguishing real art from its 
counterfeit, namely, the infectiousness of art. Ifaman, 
without exercising effort and without altering his stand- 
point, on reading, hearing, or seeing another man’s 
work, experiences a mental condition which unites his 
with that man, and with other people who also partake 
of that work of art, then the obiect evoking that con- 
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dition is a work of art. . . . And not only is infection 
a sure sign of art, but the degree of infectiousness is 
also the sole measure of excellence in art.” Art, thus 
distinguished, is to be divided into two classes ; first, 
religious art, and secondly, universal art. ‘‘ The first, 
religious art—transmitting both positive feelings of love 
to God and one’s neighbour, and negative feelings of 
indignation and horror at the violation of love—mani- 
fests itself chiefly in the form of words, and to some 
extent also in painting and sculpture: the second kind 
(universal art) transmitting feelings accessible to all, 
manifests itself in words, in painting, in sculpture, in 
dances, in architecture, and, most ofall, in music.” 

Now here is a theory which, in the cautious hands of 
most critics, would produce but one result. We should 
be told that, judged by such a standard, modern writers 
were all wrong and older writers all right ; that Verlaine, 
Huysmans, Manet, Liszt, Rodin, had departed from 
the “‘ obvious,” or the ‘‘ well-recognised,” or the ‘‘ ine- 
vitable,” or the ‘‘classical” lines of religious and 
universal art, while Shakespeare, Goethe, Raphael, 
Bach, Michael Angelo, remained, perfect in their several 
ways, to show us by their perfection the laws which our 
uncouth and extravagant generation had broken. But 
this is not at all what the theory really means, and 
Tolstoi shows us what it really means. Tolstoi shows 
us that on this theory we have to get rid of the ‘‘ rude, 
savage, and, for us, often meaningless works of the 
ancient Greeks : Sophocles, Euripides, A2schylus, and es- 
pecially Aristophanes ; of modern writers, Dante, Tasso, 
Milton, Shakespeare ;” in painting, Michael Angelo’s 
‘‘absurd Last Judgment,” and ‘‘ every representation of 
miracles, including Raphael’s ‘Transfiguration’” ; in 
music, everything but ‘‘Bach’s famous violin aria, 
Chopin’s nocturne in E flat major, and perhaps a dozen 
bits (not whole pieces, but parts) selected from the 
works of Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, Beethoven and 
Chopin.” On the other hand, we are to accept ‘‘as 
examples of the highest art, flowing from love of God 
and man (both of the higher, positive, ard of the lower, 
negative kind),” in literature: ‘‘The Robbers,” by 
Schiller : Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Les Pauvres Gens” and ‘‘ Les 
Misérables,” the novels and stories of Dickens—‘‘ The 
Tale of Two Cities,” ‘‘ The Christmas Carol,” ‘* The 
Chimes,” and others; ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” Dos- 
toievsky’s works—especially his ‘‘ Memoirs from the 
House of Death”: and ‘‘Adam Bede,” by George 
Eliot ; in painting, a picture by Walter Langley, in the 
Royal Academy of 1897, ‘‘a picture by the French 
artist Morlon,” pictures by Millet, ‘‘and, particularly, 
his drawing, ‘The Man with the Hoe,’ also pictures in 
this style by Jules Breton, L’Hermitte, Drefregger, and 
others ;” all of which Tolstoi has seen only in repro 
ductions. 

Here, then, is what the theory really leads to; and it 
cannot be said that Tolstoi is less emphatic in his con- 
demnation of contemporary art than of that art which 
we are accustomed to call classical. Wagner is ‘‘ only 
a limited, self-opinionated German of bad taste and bad 
style ;” Baudelaire and Verlaine were ‘‘ two versifiers, 
who were far from skilful in form and most contemp- 
tible and commonplace in subject-matter ;” some of 
Kipling’s short stories are ‘‘ absolutely unintelligible 
both in form and in substance ;” his own works are all 
bad art, except two short stories, ‘‘God sees the 
Truth,” and ‘‘ The Prisoner of the Caucasus;” and in 
one of his lists of ‘‘ spurious counterfeits of art,” we 
are scornfully told that ‘‘ people of our time and of our 
society are delighted with Baudelaires, Verlaines, 
Moréases, Ibsens, and Maeterlincks in poetry; with 
Monets, Manets, Puvis de Chavannes, Burne-Joneses, 
Stucks and Bécklins in painting ; with Wagners, Liszts, 
Richard Strausses, in music; and they are no longer 
capable of comprehending either the highest or the 
simplest art.” A good deal of this is what we have so 
often heard, from such very different lips. But never 
before has any one been keen-sighted enough, and honest 
enough, to see and admit how logically one half of this 
condemnation depends on the other. Our critics have 
condemned Wagner for the qualities by which they 
have come to praise Beethoven ; Verlaine for the inno- 
vations which they applaud in Hugo; Rodin for the 
imagination which they adore in Michael Angelo. It is 
only Tolstoi who sees that all these artists are obeying, 
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in their various measures, in their various ways, the 
same laws; that to condemn one is to condemn all the 
others as well: and he condemns all. 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 


MICHAEL FIELD’S NEW PLAY. 


‘*The World at Auction.” A Play by Michael Field. 
London: Hacon & Ricketts. 


WHEN Captain Ladds was questioned as to the 
method of collaboration employed by the Dragoon 
and the Younger Son, he replied, if our recollections of 
“The Golden Butterfly” be correct, ‘‘that one fellow 
used gold pens and the other steel.” We have no exact 
information of the particular method adopted by the 
ingenious ladies who call themselves Michael Field; 
but if it at all resembles that of Sir Walter Besant’s 
heroes, we have to believe that the wielder of the golden 
pen had very little to do with the production of ‘‘ The 
World at Auction.” In the earlier work of Michael 
Field, one happened not seldom on fragments of golden 
speech, and there were those who began to hope that 
the noble dramatic form might even yet be again 
inspired with the breath of life. The promise of those 
days remains unfulfilled as far as this particular play is 
concerned. The form, it is true, is handled with 
singular deftness, and it is quite possible that the play 
could be produced on the stage with considerable effect. 
But the only present justification for a play in blank 
verse is that it shall be poetry, and we are compelled 
to confess that in ‘‘ The World at Auction” there is 
very little poetry. It looks like poetry ; it often sounds 
like poetry ; but it very seldom is poetry. 

Michael Field has taken for subject that short and 


. grotesque period of Roman History which lies between 


the murder of Pertinax and the assumption of the purple 
by Severus; the hero of the play, therefore, being no 
more considerable a'person than Didius Julianus, who 
purchased the throne from the Pretorian Guard. 
Michael Field assumes that he had no other object than 
to please his daughter Clara, who is represented as un- 
believably ambitious and cruel. She is in love, in a 
Faustine-like way, with Pylades, a Greek dancer. 
Various complications are provided by Marcia, an ex- 
mistress of the murdered Commodus, with whom 
Pylades is in his turn in love. The plot is laid out with 
exceeding skilfulness and lucidity; we feel that each 
character has been thought out with the utmost care; 
the verse is for the most part smooth and bland; all 
that is wanting is the electric spark that transmutes 
thought into poetry. The play is above all things 
reasonable, and its development for the most part in 
accord with accepted history, although Michael Field 
takes a somewhat higher view of Severus than we are 
prepared to accept. And yet when you have read the 
play through, and made full confession of its ingenuity 
and plausibility, you are conscious that there has been 


-no single instant of intense revelation, of such illusion 


as was occasionally produced by similar means in the 


plays of, let us say, the late Augusta Webster. Le - 


ceur n'a pas crié; and without such crying all labour is 
in vain. In the final scene of the play, when Julianus 
knows that his short reign is over and death is knocking 
at the door, he reproaches his daughter with her 
heartlessness, whereon his wife answers him in these 
words :— 
You ask too much, 
The common fault of parents. 
Husband dear, 

*Tis a strange world at best, and recollect 

To-day has been a crisis.” 

Wé do not suggest that Michael Field’s blank verse 
sinks often so appallingly low as this, but we dare not 
pretend that there is anything in ‘‘The World at 
Auction” which rises considerably higher. The play, 
we repeat, is remarkably ingenious and reasonable, and, 
were ita writer’s first experiment, would be of consider- 
able interest. It has, however, to be judged without 
reference to anything but its actual content, and, though 
we could wish that mercy and truth had met together 
for Michael Field’s benefit, we must declare that, as 
poetry, ‘‘The World at Auction” is a failure. The 
book, it should be added, is an exquisite example of 
binding and printing. 
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VASCO DA.GAMA AND THE CABOTS. 


‘* A Journal of the First Voyage of Vasco da Gama, 
1497-99.” Translated and edited by E. G. Raven- 
stein, F.R.G.S. London: The Hakluyt Society. 

‘John and Sebastian Cabot.” By C. Raymond 
Beazley, F.R.G.S. London: Unwin. 


a] REE two volumes have two things in common. 


They record the doings of great navigators, the 
fourth-centenary of which has lately been celebrated, 
and they serve, in some measure, to modify the 
general impression of men and events connected 
with both. Nearly thirty years ago the Hakluyt 
Society published Lord Stanley of Alderley’s translation 
of Gaspar Correa’s ‘‘Lendas da India,” and it was 
intended to follow this up by an English version of the 
‘** Roteiro,” which is believed to be the only account ex- 
tant of Vasco da Gama’s voyage, written by one who took 
part init. Asa matter of fact the ‘‘ Roteiro” has been 
assumed to be the work of da Gama himself, but that 
is, no doubt, a mistake and the authorship remains a 
mystery. Collectors of the Hakluyt translations and of 
all that pertains to the discovery of India will welcome 
Mr. Ravenstein’s work. We cannot pretend that the 
‘* Roteiro” is as interesting as the ‘‘ Lendas,” but it is 
perhaps the more valuable on that account, It empha- 
sises well-formed views, in essentials, concerning Vasco 
da Gama as a leader of men, and we get quaint and 
instructive glimpses of the character and customs of the 
people found at various places on the African and 
Indian coasts. A captain less cautious, less courageous 
and less capable of combating the treachery of natives, 
who were dimly conscious that the appearance of the 
fleet from the west was of vast portent, could never 
have carried the voyage of 1497-99 to a successful 
issue. 

The work of the Cabots was not so picturesque nor 
so momentous in its consequences as that of Vasco da 
Gama. But, in its way, the crossing of the Atlantic 
in 1497 and 1498 was worthy of equal honour. Da 
Gama went south and east, encountering storms and 
unaccustomed currents, and the Cabots went west under 
not less novel conditions. The object of both the Por- 
tuguese and the English in fitting out these expeditions 
was the same. They wanted to discover a sea route to 
Asia, to Cathay and the Spice Islands. In this search 
it was the fortune of John Cabot to discover America, 
and of Sebastian to discover the possibilities of trade with 
Muscovy. Mr. Raymond Beazley’s volume belongs to 
the ‘‘ Builders of the Empire” series, but it would be a 
pity if only the readers of that interesting collection 
were to consider it necessary to peruse it. Of a less 
popular character than the other volumes in the 
series, it contains a great deal of valuable matter 
concerning the pioneer work of commercial enterprise. 
Sebastian Cabot’s thirty-three articles—of which Mr. 
Beazley gives the substance—drawn up in connexion 
with the voyage of 1553 (‘‘ which discovered Russia to 
English politics and trade”) are peculiarly suggestive, 
and even in these days might serve as a sort of ** Whole 
Duty of Man,” as seaman, as Protestant, and as trader. 
So far as Sebastian Cabot’s title to honour is concerned, 
Mr. Beazley adopts a judicial attitude. He does not 
make any Quixotic attempt to whitewash the man who 
appropriated laurels which belonged to his father, but 
he distinctly refuses to believe that Sebastian was a 
treacherous intriguer and self-advertising nonentity. 
He was, however—and this Mr. Henry Harrisse has 
made clear beyond question—a self-seeker and a self- 
glorifier, and whatever his parts, it is impossible to 
write him down a very great man. What he did, he 
did largely on a spurious reputation; but we may at 
least agree that he lent a hand in the beginnings of the 
British Empire. 


A NOVEL-WRITING EGYPTOLOGIST. 


** Arachne.” A Historical Romance. From the German 
of Georg Ebers. Translated by Mary J. Safford. 
London: Low. 

fh place occupied by Dr. Ebers in modern German 

literature is a prominent one. With Felix Dahn, 
who is like himself a university professor, he divides the 
laurels accorded to the historical romance. But these 


‘two writers have chosen wholly differen! fields for their 
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labour and research. Professor Dahn, conversant with 
the heroic figures of the old Teutonic sagas, has de- 
voted his profound antiquarian attainments to spinning 
tales out of the old Germanic legendary period ; and the 

pularity of his books is chiefly due to local interest. 

he works of Dr. Ebers, on the other hand, owe their 
value to the deep Egyptological knowledge which has 
inspired their pages. Perhaps, for that very reason, 
they have not attained in this country the popularity 
which they deserve. There is a strong objection on the 
part of most women to read works of fiction which 
convey any sort or kind of solid information. The 
introduction of useful knowledge into a novel is looked 
upon as a breach of faith on the part of the author. 
The latter is expected to provide entertainment ; but it 
is not considered his proper province to lecture or to 
teach. It is useless to wrap the pill up in jam; the 
bare notion of latent instructiveness, however disguised, 
is sufficient to alienate all sympathy. The novelist 
who labours upon a ground-work of special knowledge 
is regarded as a pedant first, and a writer of fiction 
second. It is principally due to this superstition that the 
translations of Dr. Ebers’ romances have failed to make 
the headway in public favour to which their merit should 
entitle them. But no greater mistake could possibly be 
made. Dr. Ebers is before everything else a born 
novelist. Human interest, characterisation, the virtues, 
the passions, and the follies of mankind hold the first 
place in his literary scheme ; the historical setting is a 
background, and the stores of information he possesses 
about ancient Egypt are only used as accessories. 

His first novel ‘‘ Eine Aegyptische Koenigstochter” 
has always been his most popular work. ‘‘ Uarda,” 
published a dozen years later, may rank with it as a 
workmanlike representation of ancient Egypt. The 
circumstances under which the former was written are 
of exceptional interest. Determined, with the peculiarly 
characteristic German tendency towards special branches 
of knowledge, to devote himself to the study of 
Egyptology, Dr. Ebers had the good fortune as a young 
man to be placed under the guidance of the great 
Lepsius. His course of study, mapped out for him by 
the latter with the broadest latitude as regards kindred 
sciences, led to the aggregation of an immense number 
of valuable facts connected with Asiatic history, 
especially as regards the twenty-sixth dynasty of the 
Pharaohs of Egypt and the fall of the kingdom through 
the Persian invasion under Cambyses. Dr. Ebers felt 
that this rich material was well adapted for the construc- 
tion of a history of that critical period, and straightway 
applied himself to the task. But as he progressed in 
the work it was borne in upon him more and more that 
the subject was far more suitable for epic or dramatic 
treatment than to stand the critical test of historical 
exactitude. Instead of a dry chronicle he therefore 
wrote the romance which made his fame, and carried 
the bulky MS. in considerable trepidation to his master 
Lepsius. It was received with scientific scorn, and the 
fear expressed that Dr. Ebers would seriously com- 
promise his academic reputation by such a piece of folly. 
But after reading the book Lepsius changed his opinion. 
He pronounced it to be a learned work worthy of being 
published, and of absorbing interest ; but he thought it 
too erudite for the general reader and advised a careful 
reconstruction. Ebers had the good sense to perceive 
the truth of the criticism, and the story was thoroughly 
revised before it was issued in its present form. 

Of Dr. Ebers’ last-published work there is not much 
to be said by way of introduction. ‘‘ Arachne” bears 
the touch of the experienced master of fiction ; there is 
abundance of characterisation and incident, and there 
is a strong tendency to melodrama that sometimes 
reminds one of Miss Marie Corelli. But the story 
is not without the blemishes which attach to the 
writings of most German authors, perhaps to those of 
‘Georg Ebers in an especial degree. It is unduly spun 
out. The interest of the reader begins to flag from the 
moment when the fate of the chief characters becomes 
obvious; yet the concluding incidents, which would 
have been twice as effective if condensed into a compact 
and thrilling narrative, are elaborated through page after 
page by means of unnecessary detail and tedious com- 
plication, dragged in, one cannot help thinking, for 
‘the sole purpose of making up so many thousand 
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words. In spite of these defects, which often seem 
virtues to readers whose chief aim is to kill time, 
‘** Arachne” is well worth reading. In this romance, as 
in others, Dr. Ebers has taken the advice of his master 
Lepsius and has made the Egyptian colouring subser- 
vient to the Greek, which appeals more strongly to 
modern readers. And the story, although much of its 
author’s style is lost in translation, has gained in 
another way by the translator’s meritorious avoidance 
of those long-winded sentences with the verb at the end 
jn which every true German revels. 


A BOOK ON CERAMICS. 


‘*The Ceramics of Swansea and Nantgarw.” By 
William Turner, F.S.S. London: Bemrose. 


“Ts book has all the charm of work done by the 

enthusiastic hobby-rider. The subject, the porce- 
lain of two Welsh factories, has its place in the technical 
history of the potter’s art in our country, and specimens 
have their interest for the collector; their artistic value 
in the matter of design is of the slightest. But it is 
always a pleasant thing to see the instinct of the chase 
take hold on a man, and carry him through dogged 
and dry research such as this book has involved. We 
can figure the joys of perpetual small discoveries, of 
conclusions forming themselves out of heaps of facts, of 
the eye getting trained to greater certainty of discrimi- 
nation between the true and the forged, between this 
man’s work and another’s. The preface tells us how the 
author stumbled by accident into his paradise. He was 
engaged by the editor of the ‘‘ Nautical Magazine ” to 
write a series of articles on ‘‘The Great Ports of the 
United Kingdom ”—a piece of ‘‘ hack-writing,” as he 
admits from his present scholar’s eminence. He was 
told by some one that porcelain should be mentioned in 
doing Swansea, and a new world swam into his ken. 
Authorities were consulted, papers read, and then came 
a morning when the Swansea Scientific Society met at 
the seat of W. Graham Vivian, Esq., and ‘under 
sunny skies, surrounded by lovely scenery, on the lawn 
of the mansion, the assembly of about one hundred and 
fifty heard my paper read. Mr. Vivian presided, and 
made us all happy by his courtesy and kindness.” 
With the same delightful gusto our author tells the rest 
of his story. He remains a ‘‘ hack-writer” in his style 
to the end, good man, (sentence 1 runs, ‘‘ some 
people may be Philistinic enough to cry cuz bono ?”’), but 
he has known the scholar’s joy. His researches are 
helped out by an appendix from Mr. Drane, who appears 
to be the Morelli of this subject, and tells us by what 
marks to distinguish a Billingsley from a Pardoe, a 
Pardoe from a Morris and so forth. No collector of 
Billingsleys, of Pardoes, of Morrises can afford to be 
without this book. 


FLOWERS OF COLONIAL SPEECH. 


** Austral English: a Dictionary.” By Professor E. K. 
Morris, M.A. London: Macmillan. 


pPaorasson MORRIS’S title is not inviting, but 
it is quite the best which could have been found 
for the book. Under cover of a scientific purpose, 
Mr. Morris has produced a work which is eminently 
amusing and useful. ‘‘ Austral English” is a dictionary 
of Australasian words and phrases together with those 
aboriginal Australian and Maori words which have 
become incorporated in the language. The book is 
the outcome of inquiries and observations made by 
the author, aided by a wide circle of friends, with 
a view to assisting the compilers of standard English 
and American dictionaries, and it contains not only 
an apparently complete list of English words which 
have been metamorphosed under the Southern Cross, 
but a variety of explanatory references of the most 
comprehensive and eclectic kind. It is far from being 
a slang dictionary ; neither is it a native dictionary ; 
it is a record of the adaptation of old words to 
new conditions, or the invention of new words to suit 
those conditions. As Mr. Morris says, it is too 
late in the day to attempt to close the door against 
such words as find a place in a collection of this 
sort. ‘‘ When we hear railing at slang phrases, at 
Americanisms, some of which are admirably expressive, 
at various flowers of Colonial speech, and at words 
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woven into the texture of our speech by those who live 
far away from London and from Oxford... . on the 
outskirts of the British Empire . . . . we may think 
for our comfort on the undoubted fact that the noble 
and dignified language of the poets, authors and 
preachers grouped around Louis XIV. sprang from 
debased Latin. For it was not the classical Latin that is 
the origin of French, but the language of the soldiers 
and the camp followers, who talked slang and picked 
words up from every quarter.” English at least owes 
much to the hospitality it has extended to new phrases 
and new words. In Australasia, its receptivity and 
power of adaptation have been remarkable, and many 
who have long had dealings with the Southern 
Colonies find difficulty at times in assigning the true 
meaning of many words. How confusing these are to 
some even who pretend to instruct us may be gleaned 
from the errors pointed out by Mr. Morris in Aus- 
tralasian words, given in so important a work as 
Funk and Wagnall’s ‘‘ Standard Dictionary.” How is 
the average man, who has not spent the majority of his 
days in New Zealand, to know that when the settler 
speaks of a ‘‘ Captain Cook” he alludes to wild pigs, 
his excuse being that Captain Cook set a couple of pigs 
ashore, neither of whom, however, lived. How are we 
to understand that ‘‘ back-slanging,” which in the old 
country means speaking words backwards, in Aus- 
tralia means the request for hospitality made by 
travellers, in the back blocks of stations. How is the 
man familiar with the dried fish of that name to know 
that in Queensland a “‘kipper” is a youth who has 
been initiated in the mysteries of Bora, the rite which 
determines his fitness to be a warrior? How many 
people could say offhand what wallabies are? Some 
have believed them to be native women, whilst others 
have gone the length of regarding them as the con- 
stituents of a sort of native harem. Sir Gavan Duffy 
tells a good wallaby anecdote. ‘‘ What does your 
Lordship suppose a wallaby to be?” asked a Colonist. 
‘““Why, a half caste, of course.” ‘A wallaby, my 
Lord, is a dwarf kangaroo.” ‘‘ Wiwi”—pronounced 
oui, oui—in New Zealand, means a Frenchman, a 
jointed rush, and a native weapon. ‘‘ Windmill J. P.,” 
in New South Wales, used to mean any J.P. who was 
ill-educated, the belief being that he affixed after his 
name a cross—thus x. These things, taken at random 
from Mr. Morris’s volume, serve to show that there 
is an immense deal that is entertaining as well as 
instructive to be found in its 524 pages. Not the least 
interesting word in the book concerning which there 
is a considerable field for discussion is that of 
‘* Australia” itself. Flinders is generally credited with 
having first called the island-continent Australia, but 
the name probably came gradually into general use 
from the knowledge that even before the country was 
discovered it was spoken of as Australis. ‘‘ Terra 
incognita Australis” became ‘‘ Terra Australis’ when 
exploration began, and Englishmen anxious to rescue 
the land from the title of New Holland given to it by 
the Dutch would easily have hit upon Australia, or for 
the continent and New Zealand and other islands, 
Australasia. Whatever its origin, Australia, as Anthony 
Trollope prophesied twenty-five years ago, has become 
more and more beloved by its white denizens as a 
name, It describes the continent exactly, and is indeed 
one of the happiest of what we may call, in the words of 
Mr. Morris himself, ‘‘ the flowers of Colonial speech.” 


FICTION. 


‘* The Old Adam and the New Eve.” By Rudolf Golm. 
Translated from the German by Edith Fowler. 
London: Heinemann. 


OTH the editor’s introduction and the author’s own 
preface do this book a distinct disservice. From 

their discussion of what women might be under better 
social conditions, will be, indeed, in the near future, are at 
this moment of transition; and from the mention of this 
or that crying difficulty (the excess of women over men, 
for instance), this or that needful change in the educa- 
tion and means of livelihood offered to women—from 
these the intending reader expects to find ‘‘ The Old 
Adam and the New Eve,” a pamphlet which shall 
expose a preventable wrong done to the contemporary 
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woman. He will find nothing of the sort. The lesson 
he will carry away from the story is that a woman does 
not make sure of her happiness when she marries a 
man whose personality she dislikes and mistrusts. 
There is nothing to say against this moral, except that 
it is not the sort of lesson we were led to expect. Mr. 
Golm may exclaim that he ‘‘had no intention of writing 
a novel with a purpose;” but he does suggest the 
‘* Tendenzroman ” when he declares, on the same page, 
that ‘‘the position of women will improve in the next 
twenty years.” Mr, Golm’s heroine, granting that she 
does exist as he suggests her, will continue to exist, 
and exist miserably, until the day when the wolf and the 
lamb shall feed together. Neither is her husband 
lightly eradicable, indeed he does not call for any 
prompt eradication, seeing that there are women who 
would find him an excellent husband, and that he 
deceives no one as to his character. Herr von 
Buggenrieth is a successful Prussian mill-owner, a 
widower. His governess has every opportunity of 
studying the accesses of unreasonable tyranny in which 
he ill-treats his children; she notes and detests a 
certain self-satisfied smile of the conscious conqueror 
that crosses his features; and, lastly, she has to use 
her fists to escape from his determined attempt to 
seduce her. Then she marries him. She has an 
adequate profession, and some years before she had 
shrunk from throwing in her lot with the poor man she 
loved. Therefore, the two chiefly-discussed reasons for 
a woman’s misfortunes do not hold in her case. She 
marries von Buggenrieth for three reasons. The coarse- 
ness of character, which finally drives her to desperation, 
has an attraction for her stormy blood; von Buggenrieth 
is rich; and her father and mother at home nag at one 
another and their daughter. Twenty years will hardly 
see these temptations to marriage improved away. She 
marries with no notion of giving her husband anything ; 
her love—to give a short name to the combination of 
forces that persuade her to marry—includes no idea of 
service, and her entire unfitness for the profession of 
playing wife to such a husband soon rubs through to 
the bare rock gf his commercial coarseness. Husband 
and wife reach this point—he will grant a desired favour 
in return for favours she loathes to bestow. She 
resents a position which the suitable wife for von 
Buggenrieth would never have obtained, and he 
answers by force. She leaves him to take up her pro- 
fession once more; but the poverty irks her after a life 
of luxury, and she can neither rid herself of ‘‘ the 
promptings of her own passion,” nor find it in her to 
acquiesce in free love. So she returns to him and gives 
in. Poverty will remain comparatively unpleasant for 
some time yet, and Mr. Golm does not, we think, 
advocate free love. 

It would by no means prove an unpleasant surprise if 
an expected pamphlet turned out to be a novel that 
could stand on its merits as a study of life. Nor is it of 
primary importance to the critic that his author labours 
under'a misconception as to which of the two things he 
has achieved. Only in disappointing us of the expected 
pamphlet Mr. Golm has not. comforted us with a good 
novel. His book bears just this resemblance to a 
pamphlet, that it is written with the carelessness of an, 
author who recks not of the vividness, the fineness, the 
humanity, the beauty, in fact, of his action so long as it 
helps his readers to comprehend the wrongs that are his. 
theme. If Mr. Golm’s theme had been of wrongs, in the 
pamphleteer’s sense, the careless and loquacious manner 


of its presentation might have passed muster. ‘The précis 


of his theme may stand to show, not only that hrs 


wrongs are no such wrongs, but also, if we add that the- 


précis contains most of whatever interest the book holds, 
that it is not a good novel. For the virtues of a goodi 
novel refuse to be wiped up in a précis. 


‘* Victor Serenus.” A Story of the Pauline Era. By 


Henry Wood. London: Gay. 

The most striking factor in Mr. Wood’s story of the 
Pauline era is the philosophy to which the author is. 
constantly ascending and descending—for his philo- 
sophising travels restlessly between lofty sentences that 
are hard, and lowly sentences that are only too easy, to 
understand. ‘‘ How prolific are thought-activities, and 
how blind the world to the related sequences which are 
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bound to them by hooks of steel!” If Mr. Wood here 
approaches the incomprehensible, he almost reaches it 
in the following :—‘‘ Just in proportion that the nor- 
mality of the summits of moral and spiritual attainment 
is. presented, they are made attractive to the human 
mind and consciousness.” Although we do not feel as 
if we had a clear conception of the sort of mind that 
delights in such sentences, although, in a word, we do 
but illy cognise Mr. Wood’s mentality, we have not felt 
it mecessary to come to any exact comprehension of 
what he means in order to know that he does mean 
something. We are convinced that Mr. Wood must 
mean something even when he is incomprehensible, and 
our conviction springs from a study of him when he is 
only too comprehensible, as in the following :—‘‘ History 
confirms the apparent paradox that living truth has 
thriven through repression; and even persecution. ... . 
It develops true vigour through the exercise of over- 
coming . . . . Good, therefore, is often nourished from 
seeming evil.” The author of these remarks might 
exhaust all the thought-compelling language in Boston 
and yet leave us convinced that a sentence without any 
meaning was beyond his achievement. Mr. Wood is 
too fettered by his passion for the obvious and the 
commonplace to frame a sentence that represents 
nothing—and therefore not a commonplace—to his 
mind. In his preface he declares that his book will not 
commend itself to those ‘‘who hold that idealism in 
fiction is not artistic and that philosophising has no 
place.” We are reminded of the baker in the story who 
was troubled by a suspicion that of all the poor con- 
fectionery he had to offer his penny buns were quite the 
worst, and so posted up a notice to say that certain 
persons, brought up in the artificial canons of French 
confectionery, chose to despise the English penny bun: 
he must from the outset disclaim any intentions of 
appealing to such customers. Thereafter no one dared 
to avoid, much less murmur against, that baker’s buns. 
Apart from the philosophising, it is only necessary to 
remark the poverty of imagination revealed by Mr. 
Wood’s character of Saulus. A love letter from St. 
Paul is not adequately reconstructed by making him 
write ‘‘if thy heart’s affection still aboundeth to me- 
ward” nor by heading the letter with ‘‘ Marcheshvan, 
viiith day” in the right-hand corner, and in the left :— 
**In a Cave at Horeb, 
Sinaitic Wilderness, Arabia.” 
But in this matter, also, Mr. Wood has already 
reckoned with us. In his preface he assures those who 
may find the interpretation of St. Paul ‘‘ unduly broad” 
that he had no iconoclastic intent and aimed only at 
encouraging everything wholesome and uplifting in 
human life. We believe his professions, and, in return, 
Mr. Wood may believe us when we assure him that we 
are not shocked by a presentation that seems to us to 
have but one dimension; only we think that an author 
with so decided a turn for the obvious would have found 
almost any other figure in history more inspiring than 
the author of the Epistles to the Corinthians. 


** Bates and his Bicycle.” By Fred Whishaw. London: 
Bowden. 

“The Chronicles of Mr. Pottersby.” 
Wood. London: Bowden. 


These productions seem to owe their existence to 
some indiscretion of the usually chaste muse of the 
egregious Mr. Jerome. Their paternity is stamped all 
ever them, and those who admire the founder of the 
family will no doubt be attracted by these more or less 
direct descendants. We dare believe that there is a 
public for Messrs. Whishaw and Wood, and we entertain 
mo hard feelings towards these joyous gentlemen for 
‘endeavouring to please their friends. 
intervention of a literary critic would be wholly in- 
appropriate. 

**Grace O’Malley, Princess and Pirate.” By Robert 
Machray. London: Cassell. . 

Mr. Machray, having hit upon a capital idea for a 
bright and dashing story of adventure, has failed, in 
a mildly irritating way, to do complete justice to it. 
The failure is obviously due rather to inexperience than 
to lack of ability in the story-teller, for Mr. Machray's 
chief fault is an aptiess tos emphasise too stroagly 
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assages in his narrative which are of subsidi 

interest, and to scramble too hastily over points whic 
would well bear fuller development. 
disposed to question the wisdom of telling a story such 
as this, laid in the troubled Ireland of Elizabeth’s day, 
in English of the most modern kind. No doubt, good 
modern English is better than sham antique, but the 
surprising adventures of Mr. Machray’s pirate-princess 
seems to lose something of plausibility from sheer pro- 
pinquity of style. This, however, may perhaps be a 
matter of personal taste, and the book as it stands is 
not to be denied a place among the few deservedly suc- 
cessful romances of recent months. ’ 


‘“‘A Strange Craft and its Wonderful Voyage.” By 
Edward S. Ellis. London: Cassell. 


It appears, from the publisher’s announcements in 
this volume, that Mr. Edward S. Ellis has already 
written no less than twenty-five books of adventure for 
boys. These we have hitherto escaped, and a perusal 
of ‘‘A Strange Craft” has filled us with compassion for 
the unhappy boys—if any such there be—who are con- 
demned to read nothing better than this dreary stuff 
in their leisure hours. Has the contemporary boy no 
one to do for him wiat Ballantyne did for the last 
generation? Ballantyne, with all his faults of style, could 
contrive a rattling story, and had some small gift in 
dialogue ; and we would cheerfully sit down again to 
read ‘‘ The Dog Crusoe” or ‘‘ Coral Island.” Mr. Ellis 
is of far other quality. Not an incident in his story 
rings true, and his dialogue is of the feeblest and most 
conventional kind. If boys to-day get nothing more 
interesting than this from the firm which was used to 
cater for them so generously, they are, indeed, in pitiable 
case. 


‘The Actor-Manager.” By Leonard Merrick. Lon- 
don: Grant Richards. 

This is, we are inclined to think, the best story of 
theatrical life that has come under our notice. Mr. 
Merrick writes of the theatre as one having authority, 
and it is plain that though for him the glamour of stage 
life is lost, his presentation is entirely free from malice 
and uncharitableness. The book scarcely makes for 
optimism, but that is not Mr. Merrick’s fault; it is 
impossible to believe that Royce Oliphant’s lofty ambi- 
tion of managing a theatre without reference to the 
box-office would meet, in actual practice, with any 
happier issue than in the book. And if it be objected 
that Mr. Merrick has drawn, in Blanche Ellerton, an 
actress of the worst and too familiar type—heartless, 
sensual, avaricious and prone to talk of her Art and her 
Career—it can be answered that he has set against this 
disagreeable but extremely clever portrait a very happy 
contrast in Alma King, who might almost be called the 
real heroine of the story. Hers is a charming and 
convincing picture, and Oliphant himself, though not 
without a suspicion of priggishness, is thoroughly 
attractive. To the story of these two Mr. Merrick has 
given himself over with evident enjoyment, and in the 
handling of the man especially shows a great deal of 
strength and skill. It is difficult to see how the story 
could have been better told. 


‘* Adventures of the Comte de la Muette during the 
Reign of Terror.” By Bernard Capes. Edinburgh : 
Blackwood. 

The Reign of Terror is a constant theme for the 
authors of romances, but apparently it is not yet played 
out, for Mr. Capes has contrived to extract an amount 
of novelty and excitement which we had not looked for. 
The chief fault to be found with his story is that it is 
too dramatic. We live the life of the mosti terrible 
passage of history in so vivid a manner that its horrors 
come very near to upsetting our nerves, and we could 
almost wish that the gruesome picture were not quite 
so faithful to life. ‘*One damnable with a sabre split a 
bald head, that came wavering in my direction, like a 
melon, and the brains flew like seeds.” ... ‘All at 
once I knew that, hidden in that dreadful conduit that 
strong citizens of late had dug from the Place St. 
Antoine to the river, to carry away the ponded blood of 
the executed, the wild dogs of Paris were slaking their 
wolfish thirst. I could hear their filthy gutturising and 
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the scrape of their lazy tongues on the soil, and my 
heart went cold. . . . There followed no sound of con- 
centrated movement; but only that stealthy licking 
went on, with the occasional splash of brute feet in 
bloody mire ; and gradually my turbulent pulses slowed, 
and I thought myself a fool for my pains in advertising 
my presence on a platform of such deadly prominence.” 
These are wonderful descriptions, as indeed is the whole 


_chapter on the wild dogs of. Paris, but a trifle plain- 


spoken for this mincing age. 

The book, as a whole, is perhaps written too much at 
a gallop and suffers occasionally from the over-con- 
densation of epigram. Some of the mofs are decidedly 

ptic. ‘* Posthumous lives,” for instance, would have 
been better for a little explanation, and ‘‘ suspect of 
being suspect-citizen Chaumette’s last slash at the ham- 
strings of hope” is perilously near nonsense. Nor are 
‘we enamoured of such words as “‘ therethrough,” and 
‘Her Casimir gave his arm to,” instead of ‘* Casimir 
gave his arm to her,” sounds like a wild yearning after 
broken German. ‘‘I was padding, toward evening, 
over a woodland lawn,” is also new to us, for the hero 
was not riding a pad and we have yet to learn that 
padding is another word for walking. One more 
criticism and we have done. Our author makes far too 
free with the bowels of his characters. He describes 
one man as ‘‘ bowelless and bent like a note of interro- 
gation ;” in another place he tells us that ‘‘a tipsy 
patriot has no bowels ;” and, a few lines further down, 
that “our fellows had no stomach but to obey.” 

But these are trifles compared to the sterling excel- 
lence of the whole work. It is generally our fate now- 
adays to find that the storybooks which keep us awake 
far into the small hours are written in the worst pigeon 
English, and that those which wear some polish bore us 
terribly. But this book is at once thrilling and touched 
with a genuine literary manner. Above all is it to be 
commended for the graphic likness it affords us of a 

riod which, after all the seas of ink expended upon it, 
is still very little understood. What is most particularly 
brought home to us is the effect of unnatural conditions 
upon character, the development of humour under the 
shadow of the guillotine, the unexpected heroism dis- 
played by timid people when life is of no account, and, 
above all, the full comedy of tragedy. We have been 
told, from Shakespeare onward, that life is a jest, and 
Mr. Capes contrives to persuade us that death is little 


-more. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Macaulay’s Complete Works.” Vols. I. and II., “ The History 
of England.” Albany Edition. London : Longmans. 


"se present year, being the Jubilee of the publication of 

the “ History of England,” is appropriately chosen for the 
issue of a cheap and uniform edition of the whole works of 
Macaulay. In November, 1848, the first and second volumes 
of the History saw the light, and now we have them rightly 
occupying the place of honour in the “Albany” edition, so 
named after the place of residence where the historian wrote 
much of his most brilliant and characteristic work. The 
present edition deserves to be a popular success. The volumes 
are extremely well printed, the paper is excellent, the binding 
neat, and light in the hand. Unlike many cheap books, these 
volumes open easily and when laid down remain closed. We 
are glad to observe that the author’s text and notes are left as 
given to the world, and that the illustrations are in all respects 
worthy of the occasion, being excellent reproductions of 
examples in the National Portrait Gallery selected by Mr. 
Henry Cust, the director. 


“Down Our Way.” By Mary Jameson Judah. Chicago: Way 
& Williams. 

From the pages of “ Harper’s” and other American magazines 
these “stories of southern and western character” are collected. 
Strictly speaking, they are not stories at all, but just character 
sketches, the more successful dealing with varieties of the 
American woman who belongs to clubs and sentimental or 
philanthropic societies, and attends conventions. The types 
are not particularly interesting, but they are presented with 
a light touch and in the American language. The spelling 
is occasionally exasperating, as when a young woman is 
said to have “reveled in the thought of her own happiness.” 
But with this exception, the book will not bring a blush on the 
cheek of any reader, not though he were an Anglo-American 
leaguer. 

“The Humours of Donegal.” By James MacManus (“ Mac”). 
London : Fisher Unwin. 


Who dares to talk of the extinction of Irish humour? Here 
is Mr. MacManus to prove the contrary, boldly withstanding 
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the inroads of “ civilisation,” and the march of “ science,” fully 
assured that in Donegal, at least, the “well of merriment” is 
not yet dried up. “ With the proverbial perversity of our Irish 
nation,” observes the indomitable “ Mac,” “the well*spring of 
merriment (into which I have dipped a sorry pail, foolishly— 
you will say—imagining there may still be thirst in the outer 
world) gushes with us now as free and fresh as it did in darker 
days.” This is good news for a thirsty world. The draughts 
from “ Mac’s” bucket are pleasant if not exhilarating. When 
we say that the best of these sketches recall Lover, the discern- 
ing reader will take Mr. MacManus’s little book on a railway 
journey and know he has a half hour’s agreeable reading before 

im. The humour of “ Corney Higarty’s interview with the 
Devil,” and of “ Why T’omas Dubh Walked,” is fresh and un- 
cooked, not manufactured and literary, which is more than can 
be truthfully said of much current Irish humour. 


“The Story of the Young Lady who was Tricked into a 
Marriage ; and other Tales.” By A Barrister. London : 
Horace Cox. 

There is some good material for the story-teller in this second 
series of “ A Barrister’s Collection of Stories which have been 
Sworn upon Oath to be True.” Hidden away in old volumes 
of “ Reports” there are many “cases” as good, or better, but 
the material, at its best, needs artistic manipulation. A novelist 
must needs regard it as the raw staple for his art. This is 
scarcely what “A Barister” has done. He might have told his 
stories more effectively. He has been too intent on the legal 
eres illustrated and shows too much of a professional interest. 

t is proper enough that he should annotate, be explicative of 
the law, and indicate the sources of the story ; but, after all, the 
story is the thing in the present instance and it must be said he 
has made a bald thing of it in the telling. We do not mean to 
reproach him because he has not produced masterpieces, as 

Thackeray did from a “ Newgate Calendar” case, but he might 

have given some of his stories a setting. As it is, he is quite 

superfluously dry and bald in these recitals. — 


“Word for Word, and Letter for Letter.” By A. J. Drexel 
Biddle. London: Gay & Bird. 


Why this wondrous, American and melodramatic story should 
be styled “A Biographical Romance” we cannot imagine. Is it 
possible that the harrowing experiences set forth by Mr. Ceorge 
Lefferts Hall are biographical? If so, Mr. Drexel Biddle has 
our sincere commiseration and congratulations. But no, it 
cannot be. It is only that the story is told in the first person 
singular—a very singular first person—of Mr. George Lafferts 
Hall that it can be considered “biographical.” The American 
language again, no doubt. Be this as it may, the yarn is of a 
highly thrilling and theatrical—after the old Surrey side or 
Adelphi type —complexion, with such a villain as belongs to the 
popular stage, fit to earn the loud-voiced scorn of the virtuous 
gallery. Mr. Edward Holloway, the artist whose drawings 
adorn the volume, is amazingly successful in the lineaments 
(p. 62) of one of the villain’s associates. This person is need- 
lessly indicated as “the murderer.” A cursory glance would 
convince you that if the child is father to the man, the 
woes occupation was gone before he attained to man- 


“Cycle and Camp.” By T. H. Holding. London: Ward, 
Lock & Co. 

Mr. Holding proves by this pleasant little book that cycling 
and camping may be enjoyably combined, which we had not, 
we confess, thought at all possible. He and his companions 
voyaged from Sligo into Connemara and had a very good time. 
Like all cyclists Mr. Holding has his “fancies.” He is dead 
against “ Bantams” for touring, and is not a little sarcastic in 
his comments on those machines. His little tour is set forth in 
a thoroughly practical fashion. Full particulars are given of 
the ways and means, the apparatus and equipment, of cycle- 
camping, with some really excellent hints as to cooking and 
provisioning. He supplies diagrams and photographs for illus-’ 
tration, and all looks very well and feasible, we admit, in spite 
of our natural suspicion of tents of all sorts. 


“Prisoners on Oath.” By Sir Herbert Stephen, Bart. London : 
Heinemann. 

Sir Herbert Stephen’s pamphlet has now little more than an 
academic interest. He is arguing a practically decided causé- 
It sometimes happens that a country makes up its mind that, 
right or wrong, a certain thing shall be done. In this spirit 
the public seems to have decided that prisoners shall in all 
cases be allowed to give evidence at their own trial. We admit 
the force of many of Sir Herbert Stephen’s arguments. He 
speaks with the authority of experience, and is able to show 
that the evidence of the present system bearing hardly on 
the accused is slight. There is| also much weight in his 
suggestion that to submit prisoners to the cross-examination 
of prosecuting counsel may tend gravely to prejudice 
the tone and conduct of the trial. The studied moderation 
which does and should mark the bearing of barristers retained 
for the prosecution would undoubtedly be severely strained. 
The truth is, that the whole question was settled when the first 
statutory exception to the old system was made, The confusion 
arising from prisoners being competent witnesses in it 
kinds of cases and not in others is'intolerable; and, since it is 
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out of the question to go back, there is nothing for it but to let 
in the evidence of prisoners in every case. After all, the whole 
story cannot be told without the aid of the prisoner’s version, 
and “the whole story” is probably the very thing we most 
want, though we admit, with Sir Herbert Stephen, that this view 
implies something of a departure from the standard hitherto 
recognised in criminal administration in England. 


“Pratt’s Law of Highways.” Edited by William Mackenzie, 
M.A. 14th edition. London: Shaw. 

This well known text-book is now brought up to date. It is 
only recently (1893) that the last edition came out, but the 
passing of the Local Government Act, 1894, has rendered yet 
another necessary. The book is now complete after its kind ; 
no side of the subject is left unnoticed, though the treatment 
of the highway law as affecting cyclists is meagre, and does 
not meet various situations which might arise. We do not love 
these ponderous books, and if they are to exist at all, they 
must possess their one merit of providing a comprehensive 
miscellany of the knowledge they profess to impart. But, after 
all is said, Pratt's “ Law of Highways” remains one of the best 
of text-books. 


“A Woman Tempted Him.” By William Westall. London: 
Chatto. 

The title is misleading. The story has no connexion with the 
sex-novel, in fact, as far as one’s understanding goes, the woman 
signally failed to tempt him. It is just a good narrative of an 
ordinary type, involving no mental strain and admirably suited 
for railway purposes. There is no pose about Mr. Westall : he 
has no pretensions to style or characterisation. He merely 
offers a strong plot, worked out inoffensively, and if one expects 
nothing more, the demand is fully satisfied. The question of 
the secret legacy is unconvincing, nor should the solution of the 
mystery have been more acceptable to the hero’s pride than his 
first erroneous fears. 


Among recent new editions we have to note “Hydro- 

aphical Surveying,” by Rear-Admiral Sir William J. L. 

harton, K.C.B. (John Murray), the second and revised edition 
of which brings up to date this useful and well-illustrated 
treatise. 

From Mr. Nimmo we have the seventh volume, comprising 
“The Legend of Montrose” and “The Black Dwarf” of the 
“Large Type Border” edition of the Waverley Novels, edited 
by Mr. Audie Lang, with illustrations and glossary. 


We have also received a second edition, revised and enlarged, 
of Mr. Charles Jones’s “Companion to the Solicitor’s Clerk” 
(Effingham Wilson), to which excellent manual some impor- 
tant additions and improvements have been made. 


To the Temple Classics of Messrs. Dent & Co., Thackeray’s 
“Esmond,” in two volumes, and Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
both works illustrated with portraits, have been lately added. 


(For This Week’s Books see page 154.) 


JAYS, Ltd. 


Gentlemen’s Hosiers, Glovers, 
and General Outfitters, 
251 OXFORD STREET 


(CORNER OF OxFoRD CiRcUs). 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited, 
FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; & 47 Chan 
Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. ‘Total Funds 
over £1,500,000. E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


THE LATEST PICK-ME-UP. 
LEMONADE with a dash of Pernod fils Absinthe. A most 

refreshing tonic and beverage. To be had at all first-class Hotels, 
Restaurants, and Bars. 


SPA, BELGIUM. 


TWELVE HOURS FROM LONDON.—Summer Season. 

Casino, Theatre, and Concerts. Pigeon Shooting, Regattas, Lawn 
Tennis, Cycling, and Bataille des Fleuss. inest Baths in Europe. Sure cure 
for Anemia and Weakness. Hotels illas at moderate er details apply 
to Jutes Crenay, Secretary, Casino, Spa. ‘ 


PRINCES RESTAURANT, PICCADILLY. 


Admittedly the most Fashionable in London. 

Table @hote Luncheon, 4s. 6d.; Dinners a la Carte; Suppers, 5s. 
Finest Wines and cuisine only. Bocchi’s famous Orchestra performs Daily at Dinner 
and Supper ; also at Luncheon on Sundays. The c ing Royal Institute Pi 

Galleries can be hired for Balls, Receptions, &c. 
Managing Director, GUSTAVE FOURAULT, from Benoist’s. 
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MPIRE THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING, NEW 
BALLET: THE PRESS, and SPORTING SKETCH : THE RACE, 
Grand Variety Entertainment. Doors open at 7.45. 


Where shall we go on Bank Holiday? 


TO THE 


NTERNATIONAL UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 


EARL'S COURT, West Brompton, and West Kensington. 
DrREcTOR-GENERAL, IMRE KIRALFY. 
Admission Daily, rs. ... Open Eleven a.m. to Eleven p.m, 
ACRES OF AMUSEMENT UNDER COVER, 
The CHAMOUNIX MINSTRELS and other Attractions, Free. 


agen THEATRE. At 3.30 and 9.0 p.m. 
GRAND PATRIOTIC NAVAL SPECTACLE. 
EVERY ENGLISHMAN MUST SEE IT. 
REAL BOMBARDMENT OF FORTS BY MODEL MEN-OF-WAR, 
PEACE BY DAY, WAR BY NIGHT. ' 
ese roupe. ella a r szty s u 
Electric Theatre. GREAT WHEEL. 300 FEET HIGH. 
GRAND MILITARY anp oTHER CONCERTS DAILY. 
BAND OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS. 
BAND OF THE HON. ARTILLERY COMPANY. 
THE LONDON EXHIBITIONS’ ORCHESTRAL BAND. 


Given Away.—A high-grade New Hudson Gent’s Cycle, fitted with 
Ix1on TyREs. Ix1on Tyres, for the best two or four lines of verse on the Ixion 
Tyre. Lady’s Cycle also given for lady competitor s only. Five 
IXION TYRES. consolation prizes given in each ooueatnn Fur ther details of 
IXION TYRES. competition and “ All about Ixion Tyres,” sent free. Compe- 
Ix10N Tyres. _ tition verses must be sent in before 31 July, with this advertise- 
Ix1on Tyr ment attached, and must be marked ‘‘ Competition” on envelope. 
ES. Tue New Ixton Tyre & Cycte Co., Ltd., 
Ix1on TyREs. 144 Holborn, London. 


MERRYWEATHER ON PURE WATER SUPPLY TO 


COUNTRY MANSIONS. Inexpensive appliances fixed. Money 
saved by dispensing with hand labour in favour of improved pumps 
driven by gas, oil, wind, water, hot air, electricity, or steam engines 
Write for Pamphlet, ‘‘ Water Supply to Mansions.” 

63 Lonc Acre, Lonpon, W.C. 


‘THE GARDEN HOSE oF THE Day IS MERRYWEATHER’S. 
Guaranteed English Make. Best Qualities. No Rise 1n Prices. 
Write for Samples and Lists.—63 Lonc Acre, Lonpon, W.C, 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 


the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES 
NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 
n F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices 
Managers: { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. § Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For p: e apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


By their Steamship ‘‘ LUSITANIA,” 3912 tons register, from London, as under :—= 
For COPENHAGEN, WISBY, STOCKHOLM, ST. PETERSBURG, 
BALTIC CANAL, &c., leaving 17 August, returning 14 September. 
For SICILY, CONSTANTINOPLE, the CRIMEA, GREECE, MALTA, 
ALGIERS, &c., leaving 20 Septembe1, returning 8 November. 
String Band. Electric Light. High-class cuisine. 
‘ F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices: » 
Managers: { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue. 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or to the 
West End Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


EPPS'S 
COCOAINE. 


The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa, on being sub- 
jected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use 
a finely flavoured powder—‘‘ Cocoaine,” a product which when prepared with boilin; 
water has the consistence of tea, of which it is now beneficially taking the place wii 
many. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed 
energy without unduly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled tins. If unable to 
obtain it of your tradesman a tin will be sent post free for 9 stamps.—JAMES 
Evrs & Co, Ltd., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT 


‘¢ Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But he comes nearest who knows how to dress.” 


FASHIONABLE DRESS for THE SEASON, 


THE BEST MATERIALS. 
THE BEST STYLE. 
THE BEST FIT. 
88 PER CENT. under West-end Prices, 


“| have never had such value as you give” ( Testtmonzal), 


C. M. GULLIVER, 


FROM POOLE’S, 
1 BOW CHURCH YARD, CHEAPSIDE. 


£1 
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THE WORLD'S BEST BICYCLE! 
THE 


£12 12 0 | £15 15 O | £21 0 O 
Art Catalogue on Application. 


THE LOZIER-BRIGHAM, Litd., 
24, 25, 26, 27 Orchard Street, London, W. 


BEESTON CYCLES 


“UNDOUBTEDLY TAKE THE PALM.” 


The Cyclist, Stanley Show Report 

Nov. 24, 1897. 

GENUINE BEESTON CYCLES 
are made only by the 


BEESTON GYCLE CO., Ltd. 
yj Quinton Works, Coventry. 
Illustrated Caoalogue Post Free. 


VALKYRIE 
CYCLES. 


HIGH GRADE ONLY. 


The Springfield Cycle Co., Ltd., Sandiacre, near Nottingham. 
DUNLOP TYRES. 


HOTEL 


— AND — 


HATCHETT’S RESTAURANT, 


Corner Dover Street 
and Piccadilly. 


The Best Position in London. 
Ladies’ Waiting Room, 
Good Band, 

&e. 


LUNCHEON. - - 4j/- 
DINNERS - - - 10/6 
SUPPERS - - - 4j- 


GARIN ann EUGENE, Managers. 
DutTRu, Chef., from the Savoy. 
HERR WURMS’ Renowned Orchestra every evening. 


fer Presents. Post orders promptly executed. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN Scholarships and Exhibitions, 
varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for Competition on WED- 
NESDAY, JULY 13. 
One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLASS, 
Apply to the WARDEN, RADLEY CoLLEGE, ABINGDON. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
‘THOROUGH INDIVIDUAL TUITION for Modern 


Languages and subjects for Professional and University Examinations, in 
mooery, in beautiful country, two hours from London. Details from C. C. Orn, 
M.A., Director, Scholastic and Clerical Information Office, opposite Examination 
Schools, High Street, Oxford. 


MiSs LOUISA DREWRY will resume her home—and 


other classes, Lectures, Readings and Lessons in English Language and 
Literature, and receive Members for the fourth session of the Home Students’ 
Literary Reading Society, early in October.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


WINTER SESSION will commence on Monday” 


October 3, 1898, when Professor VIRCHOW, Foreign Member of 
the Royal Society, Director of the Berlin Pathological Institute, and some- 
time Rector Magnificus of the University of Berlin, will deliver the second 
HUXLEY LECTURE, on ‘Recent Advances in Science, and their 
bearing on Medicine and Surgery.” The Chair will be taken at 4 p.m. by 
LORD LISTER, President of the Royal Society. 

The SCHOOL PROSPECTUS, containing full particulars of the 
Livingstone, Huxley, University, and other Scholarships and Prizes, and 
all other information connected with the Medical School, will be sent on 
application to the DEAN, Chandos Street, Strand, W.C. 


H. MONTAGUE MURRAY, M.D., Dean, 


Just PuBLIsHED. PRIcE 15,, PER Post, 1s. 1d. 


POEMS, 1894-98, By Mrs, LONGSTAFF. 


33 pp. demy 8vo. in Wrapper. 


Lonpon : EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 AND 27 CocKspUR STREET, CHARING Cross, S.W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


MAP OF GWANDA GOLD BELT,. 


MATABELILAND. 
By WM. W. VAN NESS, M.E., F.R.G.S. 


Compiled from the latest available information and Geodetic Surveys made 
by the Compiler. Published for the SNEDDON CONCESSIONS, Limited. 


Three Sheets, each 40x27 inches; Scale, One Inch to a Mile. 
Prices :—Sheets, £4. Mounted to fold in Case or on 
Rollers, Varnished, £5. 


Lonpon: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27 COCKSPUR ST., S.W. 
Geographer to the Queen. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS.—Just Published. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A SCHEME OF 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 


With an Introductory Chapter dealing with the Report of the Committee on 
ld Age Pensions. By the Hon. LIONEL HOLLAND, M.P. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, & PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS ~ 


IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address : “ Booxmen, Lonpow.” Code : Unicope. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


NOW READY. Price 5s. 


THE FRINGE OF AN ART. 


Appreciations in Music. 
By VERNON BLACKBURN. 


LONDON : 
AT THE UNICORN PRESS, 7 Cecit Court, St. MARTIN’s LANE. 


BOOKS. — HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Apne, and Catalogued. 

All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Praper-boa &c. New Choice Bindings. 
Usual cash discounts. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


SCIENTIFIC. 
‘Chloroform ; its absolutely safe Administration (R. Bell). Smith. 1s. 


LITERATURE. 


Idylis (M. M. Hellyer). Digby, Long. 25. 6d. 


EDUCATION. 
Cicero against Catalina, The First Oration of (edited by G. H. Nall). 
Macmillan. 15. 6d. 
Euclid, First Book of, Exercises on the (W. Weeks). Macmillan. 1s. 


Sport. 
Sport, The Encyclopedia of (August). Lawrence & Bullen. 2s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Leo Tolstoy, the Grand Mujik (G. H. Perris). Unwin. 5s. 


FICTION. 
Bam Wildfire (H. Mathers). Burleigh. 
Freiheit fiir Cuba (T. Duimchen). Reikner. 
New Wine ; New Bottles (B. Hawkins). Digby, Long. 6s. 
Sweetbrier. Stevens. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Chamberlain Birthday Book. Arrowsmith. 1s. 6d. 
Letters to his Son on Religion (Roundell, first Earl of Selborne). 
Macmillan. 3s. 
Licensing Practice (O. F. Christie). Richards. 6s. 6d. 
— the Cathedral and See (edited by G. White and E. F. Strange). 
Il. 1s. 6a. 
Pages choisies des Grands Ecrivains (G. Pellissier). Colin. ~ 
Piace-names in Glengarry and Glenquoich (E. C. Ellice). Sonnen- 
schein. 25. 6d. 
Abbot, The (Scott) (2 vols.). Dent. 
the Breakfast Table, The Ww. Holmes). Ward, Lock. 
2s 
Paradise Regained (Milton). Dent. 15. 6d. 
Rowing and Punting (D. H. McLean and W. H. Grenfell). Lawrence & 


Bullen. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 258. AUGUST 1898. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND HIS PARTY. By Str Wemyss Rev. 
x AND AMERICA. By Sir Georce Sypenuam Crarkg, K.C.M.G. 


THE SPANIARDS IN CUBA. By Antonio GonzaLo Pérez (Member of the 
uban Junta). 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD IN 1808. By the Hon. Georce C. 
Broprick (Warden of Merton College). 


THE THEATRICAL POSITION. By Freperick WEeDMORE. 
THE MONEY-LENDING INQUIRY. By T. W. Russett, M.P. 


VEGETARIAN STILL: A REPLY TO SIR HENRY THOMPSON. By 
Dr. Jostan 


“COMMERCIAL MANSLAUGHTER. By Miss Gertrupe Tuckwett. 


RECENT SCIENCE. By Prince Kroporxin, 


A PLEA FOR THE BETTER TEACHING OF MANNERS. By Mrs. 
Hvucu Bett. 


A GORDON MYTH. By Professor Ropert K. Douctas. 

THE TAXATION OF GROUND VALUES. By Sir Epwarp Sassoon, Bart. 
NR. HERBERT SPENCER IN SELF-DEFENCE. By W. H. Mattock. 
AMERICAN “YELLOW JOURNALISM.” By Miss Ecizasetu L, Banks. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp. 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 


ON VELLUM of the Ninth, Tenth, 
Eleventh, Twelfth, Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Cen- 
turies, Specimens of the early Print- 
ing Presses, Old Woodcut Books, 
and Literary Curvosities, gathered 
(from old libraries lately dispersed ) 
by BERNARD QUARITCH, 
15 Piccadilly, London. 

*.* The Catalogue may be had for 


6 penny stamps. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


Globe 8vo. 35. 6d. 


LETTERS TO HIS SON ON RELIGION. By 


ROUNDELL, FirsT EARL OF SELBORNE. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


HANDBOOK ON THE LICENSING ACTS 
AND THEIR ADMINISTRATION. By ALFRED T. DAVIEs, 
Solicitor and Notary, Public’ Cursitor of the County Palatine : ot 
Lancaster. 


A NOVEL OF THE DAY. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo. 6s: 


THE FOREST LOVERS: a Romance. By 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 


The Guardian says :—‘‘ Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s name is unknown to us, put 


his romance of ‘ The Forest Lovers’ is so quaint and delightful that we hope to 
see it again on many more title- ~pages.” 
e Academy says:—‘‘‘ The Forest Lovers’ has been a fresh sensation. 

Mr. Hewlett can write! What a sense of colour, of contrast ; what vigour, 
what rapid movement! And through it all the sweet air of the forest blowing.” 

The Sfectator says :—‘‘‘ The Forest Lovers’ is nomere literary our de force, 
but en uncommonly attractive romance, the charm of which is greatly. enhanced 
by the author’s excellent style.” 

The Speaker says A very striking book.” 

The A then@um says :—‘‘ There is some most excellent matter in the volume 
as well—some charming bits of description, and a tale ingeniously woven out of 
airy nothings.” 


OTHER POPULAR NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


rh PHILOSOPHER’S ROMANCE. By Joun 


BERWICK. 
The Sfectator says :—‘‘ This is a charming story.” 


THE GOSPEL OF FREEDOM. . By Rosier 


HERRICK. 
W. D. Howells'in Literature says A very clever new novel.” 
THE CONCERT DIRECTOR. By N ELLIE K, 
BLISSETT. 


ai? Pail Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ A story which must please every one who 
s it.” 


THE GENERAL MANAGER’S STORY. By 


HERBERT E. HAMBLEN. 

The Athenaum says :—“ The story is vividly told, and decidedly well kept 
up with tales of hairbreaclth escapes and collisions, commendable for vigour and 
naturalness, .... A book which holds the interest.’ 


THE CELEBRITY: an Episode. By 
WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
Pr, Athenaeum says :—‘‘ A story that can be recommended to young and old 


AUGUST NUMBER NOW READY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. Price ts. 


Contents :—Tue Treasury Orricer’s Wooinc. By Cecil Lowis. Chaps. X.-XI 
—JuLes Micnetet. By Macdowall.—Tue Gente Art oF CYCLING. 
By “An Ambler.” III. THz Guosts or a Surrey Park.—A RHYME OF 
May.—Crever Mick Moriarty. By C. K: Burrows.—Tue Basis or INTE* 
NATIONAL Law. By Thomas Baty.—Tue SHePHervs or Otympus.—A New 
Epition oF Don Quixote. By David Hannay.—Messer Cino aNp THE 
Live Coat. By Maurice Hewlett.—Tue Story oF THE UGANDA Mutiny. 
By Major Mockler-Ferryman. 


THE AUGUST NUMBER OF 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, Illus. rs. 4d. 
Contains :— 


THE BATTLE OF MANILLA BAY. The au of the Spanish Fleet 
described by Eye-witnesses. With a Sketch P’ 
I.—NArRATIVE OF! CotongeL Georce 
IIl.—Co.tonet Georce A. Loup’s DIARY WRITTEN DURING THE BATTLE. 
III.—NarratTive or Dr. CHARLES Pp, KINDLEBERGER, JUNIOR SURGEON OF 
THE FLac-suip 
IV.—NAakRATIVE OF C. Evans, GUNNER OF THE “ Boston.” 


AN _ ARTIST WITH ADMIRAL SAMPSON’S FLEET. By 
Russett, With Pictures from Sketches made on the spot. 


FACTS ABOUT THE PHILIPPINES. ‘With a Discussion of Pending Pro- 
blems, By F. A. VANDERLIP. With a Map and Pictures from Photographs. 


LIFE IN MANILLA. By W. Cumminc. With Pictures from Photographs. 
And numerou& other afticles of general interest. 


~ THE AUGUST NUMBER OF 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. Illus. ts. 


Contains :— 
BIG GUNS AND ARMOUR OF THE U.S. NAVY. By E. B. Rocers, U.S.N« 
LAWN TENNIS FOR SCHOOLBOYS. By J. P. Parer. 
DENISE AND NED TOODLES. Chapters XVIIL-XX. By E, 
Jackson. And numerous other Stoties for the Young. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 


30 July, 1898. 
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THIS is the last chance 
to obtain, upon the pre- 


Urgent 


Encyclopezedia Britannica (ninth edition). The 
opportunity, at the prices named below, is 
now open to every one. In a few days it 
will be open to no one, for on or before 
August 6 “The Times” will withdraw this 
offer of a reduction of over 60 per cent. in 
the price of the standard British library of 
reference. The temporary price is £14 in- 
stead of £37: the greatest bargain in the 
history of book-selling. 
PRICES UNTIL AUGUST 6th. 


For CASH PAYMENT. 


IN CLOTH BINDING —The TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES for £14 (the Pub- 
lisher's price was £37), OR WITH THE REVOLVING BOOKCASE, £17, 


IN HALF MOROCCO BINDING.—(which we recommend), The TWENTY- 
FIVE VOLUMES for £18 (the Publisher's price was £45), OR WITH THE 
REVOLVING BOOKCASE, £21. 


IN FULL MOROCCO —Full Gilt Edges, asumptuous binding for special purposes, 
The TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES for £25 (the Publisher's price was £65), 
OR WITH THE REVOLVING BOOKCASE, £28 


For MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


[ONE GUINEA with order, nothing more to be paid until the 25 Vols. have been 
delivered all at one time to the purchaser.) 


IN CLOTH BINDING.—The 25 Vols. for 14 monthly payments of ONE GUINEA 
each, or, with bookcase, 17 monthly payments of ONE GUINEA each. 


IN HALF MOROCCO BINDING.—The 25 Vols. for 18 monthly payments of 
ONE GUINEA each, or, with the bookcase, 21 monthly payments of ONE 
GUINEA each, 


IN FULL MOROCCO BINDING.—25 monthly payments of ONE GUINEA 
each, or, with the bookcase, 28 monthly payments of ONE GUINEA each. 


NOW OR NEVER. 


THIS ORDER FORM should be used AT ONCE, 
SS , <Syr before the offer of these special prices has been with- 
Tih Wh. —— drawn. On or before 6 August the opportunity will 


have passed away. 


Zo Mr. GEORGE EDWARD WRIGHT, 
“THE TIMES,” PRINTING House SQuaRE, LONDON, E.C. 
Herewith remittance for One Guinea. Kindly reserve for me one set of the 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA (Ninth Edition), bound in (A) Ha//- 
Morocco, for which I agree to make to you or to anyone you may appoint 
further payments amounting to (B) 17 Guzneas, at the rate of One Guinea per 
month, the first of the payments to be made against delivery, as below agreed, 
of the 25 Vols. of the ENCYCLOPAZDIA BRITANNICA, aud the remain- 
ing payments on the corresponding day of each succeeding month until 
complete. Until such payments are complete, I engage that the volumes, 
not being my property, shall not be disposed of by sale or otherwise. I 
further agree that, if, owing to unforeseen circumstances, of which you shall 
be the judge, the volumes cannot be delivered at the date mentioned, the 
return of the deposit of One Guinea to me shall cancel this agreement. 


I further request that the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
be delivered to: 

of these is Addressed 
preferred. 

(B) Change this to “ Thirteen” 
if Cloth binding is _pre- Any Charges for Carriage beyond London Postal 


ferred, orto “‘ Twenty-four” 
if Full Morocco binding is ‘ District will be at cost of Purchaser. 


preferred. 
(C) here name London 
tation or nt if you are 
beyond Postal Address 
District. 


sr4 


Signature 


N.B.—The above form need not be used when making an application. A similar form of larger 
size may be obtained at the 7%mes Office, or will be forwarded to any person upon receipt of 
request for the same, at mea by stamp for postage. If this form be used, signature 
must be in the place indicated, 
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The 25 Volumes (Half-Morocco Binding) 
in the Revolving Bookcase. 
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Established 1807. 


CITY OF LONDON 


TRUSS SOCIETY, 


35 FINSBURY SQUARE. 


For the Relief of the Ruptured Poor through- 
out the Kingdom. 


Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Treasurer: JOHN NORBURY, Esq. 


The Patients (numbering about 10,000 in the year) are of both 
sexes and all ages, from children of a month old, to adults over 
ninety-five. Over Half-a-Milliom (534,000) Patients have 
been relieved since the formation of this Charity. Additional 
Funds are greatly needed to meet the increasing demands 
on the Charity. Premises recently enlarged, providing, i#éer 
alia, a separate entrance, waiting-room, and female attendant 
for female patients. Subscriptions, Donations, and 
Bequests will be thankfully received by the Society’s Bankers, 
LLOYD’S BANK (Limited), 72 Lombard Street ; and by the 
Secretary, at the Institution. 


N.B.—Patients are relieved in and from all parts of the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 


INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


WANSTEAD. 


Patrono—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN.. 
Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON & CO. 


HIS INSTITUTION Maintains and Educates the of” 
persons once in prosperity, from their EARLIEST INFANCY until 

Fifteen years of age. 

It has received 4264 Fatherless Children already. 
mitted last year. Nearly 600 are in the Asylun) now. 

Elections will be held in May and November this year. Sixty 
Children will be elected. 

Forms of Nomination can be obtained at the Office. 

Nearly the whole of the Yearly Income arises from Voluntary Con- 
tributions. Assistance is therefore urgently needed, and will be thankfully 
acknowledged. 


Sixty were ad- 


Life Subscriptton for One Vote iS; Se 
for Two Votes 1010 
Annual ,, for One Vote o10 6 
pes for Two Votes ae 


Offices—63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. HENRY W. GREEN, Secretary. 


Instituted 1750. 


CITY OF LONDON LYING-IN HOSPITAL, 


CITY ROAD, E.C.. 


PATRONESS :: 
HER GRACE (ELIZABETH) THE DUCHESS or WELLINGTON 
TREASURER: A, J, ROBARTS, Esq. 
BANKERS: MEssrs. ROBARTS, LUBBOCK & CO. 


HIS Hospital affords Medical and Surgical treatment to- 
poor Married Women, both as In and Out-Patients, also for the 
Training of Midwives and Monthly Nurses. 
Patients delivered last year, 2189; delivered in the Hospita, 
since 1750, 60,150. 
The Expenditure exceeds the income by over £500. 
New Annual Subscriptions especially solicited. 
R. A. OWTHWAITE, Secretary. 


Homes for Little Boys, 


FARNINGHAM AND SWANLEY, KENT. 


Patrons :— 
T.R.H. THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


The first Cottage Homes erected in England with 
foster parents in every house. They provide— 


HOMES FOR 500 HOMELESS Boys. 

A Goop SCHOOL, GYMNASIUM, SWIMMING 
BATH, AND FIFTEEN TRADES. 

EVERY BOY IS TAUGHT TO WORK. 

EVERY BOY RECEIVES A THOROUGH 
RELIGIOUS TRAINING. 


This is the most hopeful form of philanthropic work, 
and produces the best results, 

Are there readers of this Newspaper who have, until 
now, made no choice amongst our great children-charities 
for their regular support? Here is an opportunity ! 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received. Special 
Donations are urgently required to make the Summer 
Holidays pleasant to these friendless boys. 


WILLIAM ROBSON, 
OFFICES : Secretary. 
25 Viapuct, E.C. 
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FIELD LANE REFUGES, 


&c. 


This old Charity is greatly in 


NEED OF FUNDS. 


The Committee earnestly appeal for Assistance. 
President. 
THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 


Vice-President. 
THE MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON. 


BANKERS.—:MESSRS. BARCLAY & CO., LimITED. 


SECRETARY.— PEREGRINE PLATT, The Institution, 
Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 


ROYAL ALBERT ORPHAN ASYLUM 


BAGSHOT. 


PATRON ~- - HER MAJESTY THE.QUEEN. 


(Founded 1864.) 


For Necessitious Boys and Girls from all parts of the- 
United Kingdom. 


30 BEDS ARE VACANT 
FOR WANT OF FUNDS. 


There is no canvassing for Votes 
appealed for. 


Alderman Sir REGINALD Hanson, Bart., M.P., Zreasurer. 
Col. Hon. Cuas, Exror. 
Mr. W. H. Tatum, Secretary. 
Offices : 62 King William Street, B.C. Bankers: LLOYD'S BANK,. 


Help is urgently 
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HOSPITAL, 


FOR FISTULA 


of” 

mail AND OTHER 

ad- 

xy | DISEASES OF THE RECTUM, 

CITY ROAD, E.C. 

+f The only entirely Free special Hospital devoted to 

» |. the treatment of these painful and distressing 
L, diseases. 
c FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED TO OPEN 
THE CLOSED WARDS. aol 

PATIENTS WAITING FOR ADMISSION. 

Treasurer: 
RICHARD BIDDULPH MARTIN, Esq:, M.P. 
EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 

“* THE CHURCH COMMITTEE FOR 

| 

CHURCH DEFENCE 

AND CHURCH INSTRUCTION. 


PRESIDENTS— 

THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY AND YORK. 
Chairman of the Executive Committe—THe EARL OF SELBORNE. 
*Treasurers—Sir F.S. POWELL, Bart, M.P.; Str C. L. RYAN, K.C.B. 

Secretary—T. MARTIN TILBY, Esq. 


Offices—THE CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


OBJECTS.—1. The necessary instruction of the people, in town and 
country, in all matters connected with the history of the Church. 
f 2. To combine, as far as possible, men and women of every shade of 
political and religious opinion in the maintenance of the Established Church, 
-and her rights and privileges in relation to the State. 

«"» Funds urgently needed to meet the applications for Lectures and 


Literature, and numerous demands which press heavily upon the Com- 
amittee. Cheques should be drawn in favour of the Secretary. 


| OUTCAST AND STARVING. 


EVENTY CHURCH ARMY HOMES, &c., in 

London and throughout Provinces, for giving a Fresh 

Start in Life to every suitable case, irrespective of creed 

or character. 13,000 cases dealt with in 1897 (men, 
‘women, and boys); 58 per cent. turn out well. 


Tickets for beggars free to donors. 


, Funds and old clothes of every description sorely 
meeded. 
Rev. W. CARLILE, Hon. Chief Sec., 


"2 130 EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON, W. 
Bankers— BARCLAYS. 


AGRICULTURAL 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, 


26 Charles Street, St. James’s, S.W. 


Patron. 


_ HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


President. 


| THE DUKE OF RICHMOND AND GORDON, K.G. 


- Chairman of the Executive Council. 


THE EARL OF NORTHBROOK, P.C., G.C.S,I. 


Secretary and Acting Treasurer. 1m, 


C. B. SHAW, Eso. 


The Object of this Institution is to provide Pensions 
for Jond fide Farmers, their Wives, Widows, and 
Unmarried Orphan Daughters. 


ANNUAL ALLOWANCES TO PENSIONERS. 


MaRRIED COUPLES £40 
MALES ies aig £26 
FEMALES ... bid £20 


1296 Persons are now being thus maintained at an 


annual cost of £27,624. 


400 Persons who have cultivated holdings, varying 
from 1000 to 100 acres, and have been ruined through the 
various causes of agricultural failure, are seeking election. 


Since the formation of the Institution in 1860, 
Three Thousand and Twenty-three Persons have 
been granted Annuities, at a total cost of 
£362,866. 


His Royal Highness THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


Speaking at Sandringham on the occasion of the 
Royal Agricultural Society’s Show in July, 1886, 
said,— ‘ 

“T wish, hewever, to direct special attention to 
the Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution, which 
has for its object the relief of distressed Agriculturists, 
It was called into existence in 1860, and has for its 
Patron the Queen, and for its President the Duke of 
Richmond. It is important that it should be well 
supported, as for some time past the payments have 

“increased over receipts.” 
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STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope). 


Subscribed Capital 


000,000, 

This Bank grants drafts on 


with, the | towns in zo an. every description Re 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. "Telegraphic remittances =< 
receiver for fixed periods. Terms on application, J. London 


LOCKWOOD AND CO. 


STOCK and MINING SHARE DEALERS, 


8 THROGMORTON AVENUE, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


SOUTH AFRICAN MINING and LAND SHARES. 
WEST AUSTRALIAN MINING SHARES. 


MISCELLANEOUS MINING SHARES. 
Business in the above Shares for the Fortnightly Stock Exchange Settle- 
ments, or for One, Two, or Three Months Forward Delivery. 
Terms of Business and Full Particulars on Application. 


OUR MINING REVIEW AND BAROMETER (fourth yor of of publica- 
o- This — won Report appears weekly in the leading financial dail 
summary and careful forecast of the Mining Market.” 
closing prices of all active Shares. 
WEEKLY MINING L prising a quantity of valuable information 
‘respecting Dividends, Calls, Mining Results, ew Issues, &c. &c. 


THE ABOVE PUBLICATIONS POST FREE. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE RAILWAY COMPARY. 


7 PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS; . 
MATURING 1 NOVEMBER, 1900. y 


UNDER an Agreement between the DENVER AND R10 GRANDE RAIL- 
Roap ComPANy and Messrs. KUHN, Loes, & Co., and SPEYER & 
Co., NEw YorK, the undersigned offer to holders ‘of the above bonds the 
privilege to fefund their Bonds into 44 per cent. First Consolidated Mort- 
ay Bonds, due 1936. 
—— completion of refunding, the 44 per cent. and the 4 per cent. 
First Con idated Mortgage Bonds will become the First Lien on the 
entire system of the DENVER AND R10 GRANDE RAILROAD COMPANY of 
1620 miles. 

Circulars setting forth the position of the Company, and containing the 
terms of the conversion (which will be effected free of charge to the Bond- 
holders) can be obtained at the office of the undersigned upon application. 

The ab6ve offer will remain open for a reasonable time, but may be 
modified or withdrawn without further notice. — 

SPEYER BROTHERS. 


7 Lotusury, Lonpon, E.C., 
20 July, 1898. 


THE FERREIRA GOLD MINING CO., Ltd. 
DIVIDEND No. 15. 
DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO B&ARER- 

OLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed 
that they will receive payment on or after Saturday, the 23 July, of 
DIVIDEND No. 15 (30s. per share) on PRESENTATION OF Coupon No, 8 
either at the London Office of the Company, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, 

E.C., or at the Head Office in Johannesburg. 
Coupons must be left Four CLEAR Days for examination at either of 
the Offices mentioned above, and may be presented any day (Saturday 
excepted) between the hours of ELEVEN and Two, Listing forms may he 


had on application. 
By order, ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 


London Office: 120 Bishopsgate Street Within,. E.C- 
13 JULY, 1898. 


THE GINSBERG GOLD MINING COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


DIRBCTORS’ 


REPORT, 


Presented at the Fifth Annual General Meeting of Shareholders, held in the Board Room, 
Colonnade Buildings, Johannesburg, on Thursday, May 26, 1898, at Three o’clock p.m. 


Your Directors have pleasure in submitting this, their Fifth 
Annual Report, as also the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss 
Account for the year ended December 31, 1897, duly audited. 


ACCOUNTS.—The amount standing to the credit of Profit 
and Loss Account, including £12,606 os. 7d. brought forward 
from the previous year, is £77,494 2s. 8d. The cost of develop- 
ment stands at £7198 tos. 6d., against which there were 76,945 
tons of ore in sight on December 31 last, the average cost per 
ton being 15. 10°45¢. 


DEPRECIATION.—A sum of £10,948 9s. 11d. has been 
written off machinery and plant at above date. ¢ 


MINE AND MILL.—The Report of your General Manager, 
Mr. E. Fern, for the year under review, deals fully with the 
work done, and affords all the necessary information which 
bears out the anticipation of your Directors expressed at the 
last general meeting. 


DIVIDEND.—On December 14 last your Directors declared 
a dividend of 25 per cent. for the half-year ended December 31, 
1897, absorbing £40,000, which was paid to Shareholders on 
February 11 last, leaving a balance to carry forward to next 
account of £37,494 2s. 8d. 


DIRECTORS.—-In terms of the Articles of Association your 
Directors retire, but are eligible, and offer themselves for 
re-election. 


AUDITORS.—Shortly after your last general meeting, Mr. 
C. L. Redwood, one of the Auditors, resigned, and your Directors 
appointed Mr. D. Fraser in his place. You are asked to confirm 
their action. Messrs. Moon and D. Fraser retire, but offer 
themselves for re-election. You are requested to fix their 
remuneration for the past audit. 


C. F. B. WOLLASTON 
R. G. FRICKER 


Johannesburg : April 13, 1898. 


Directors. 


BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31, 1897. 


LIABILITIES. 

To Capital—fully issued ... £160,000.0 0 
Sundry Creditors ... 7 
Native Wages clue at date 715 9 0 
Dividend declared to December 3t 40,000 0 O 

_ Balance (Profit and Loss) 37.494 2 8 
£243,640 14 3 


ASSETS. 


By Battery Plant, Buildings, &c., less Depreciation .. £82,021 10 6 
Property Account (39 Claims and Water — 99,440 13 10 
Stores on Hand 2,965 1S 
Gold in ‘Transit one one 310 0 
Sundry Debtors ove 159 g O 
Cash on Deposit in London ch. bas 58,742 I 15 


£243,640 14 3 


B. WOLLASTON 


C.F 
R. G. FRICKER, *} Directors- 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the 


by STRANGEWAYs & Sons, Tower Street, W.C., and Published by FREDERIC WINNEY SABIN, at the Office, 


Proprietors 
38 Southampton Street Strand, in the Farish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 30 July, 1898. 
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